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A noble Florentine lady, whose family ged t ical fac 
Guelphe, while her betrothed joined the opposite side of the Ghibellines. 
were forced to renounce each other : she went into the convent of San Chiara, 
but afterwards, during a pestilence, became a Sister of Mercy—dying very 


aged, and in great sanctity. 
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BENEDETTA MINELLI. 


I.—THE NUN. 


It is near morning. Ere the next night fall 
I shall be made a bride—Heaven’s bride. 
To my still marriage-chamber I shall come, 

And spouseless, childless, watch the slow years crawl. 


These lips will never meet a softer touch 
Than the cold crucifix I kiss : no child . 
Will clasp this neck. Oh, Virgin-Mother mild, 
Thy painted bliss will meck me overmuch ! 


This is the last time I shall twist the hair ‘ 

My mother’s hand wreathed, till in dust it lay : 

The name—her name, given on my christening-day, 
This is the last time I shall ever bear. 


Oh weary world—Oh heavy life, farewell ! 
Like a tired child that creeps into the dark 
To sob itself asleep where none can mark, 

So creep I to my silent convent-cell. 


Friends, lovers whom I loved not, kindly hearts, 
Who grieve that I should enter this calm door, 
Grieve not! since closing softly evermore, 

Me from all sorrows, as all joys, it parts. 


Love, whom alone I loved! who stand’st far off 
Lifting compassionate eyes that could not save, 
Remember, this my spirit’s serenest grave 

Hides me from worldly pity, worldly scoff. 


Twas not thy hand but Heaven’s that came between, 
And dashed my cup down, See, [have no tears; 
And if I think at all of vanished years, t 

Tis but to bless thee for what joy has been. 


My soul continually does cry to thee : 
—In the night-watches—ghostlike—stealing out 
From its flesh-tomb and wandering thee about— 
** So live, that I in heaven thy face may see!’’ 


Live, noble heart ; of whom this heart of mine 
Was all unworthy. Build up actions great, 
That I, down-looking from heaven’s crystal gate, 

Smile o’er my dead hopes hid in such a shrine. 


Live! keeping aye thy spirit undefiled ; 
That when we stand before our Master’s feet, 
I with an angel’s love may crown complete 
The woman’s faith, the worship of the child. 


Then thou shalt see no sorrow in these eyes ; 
And even their love, by God’s great love subdued, 
Shall never grieve thee with a pang too rude : 
The incense-clouds have veiled the sacrifice. 


Dawn, solemn bridal-morn! Ope bridal door ! 
Ienter. My vowed soul a Heaven now take! 
My heart, its virgin-spousal for thy sake, 

Oh love! keeps sacred thus for evermore. 


IL—TBE SISTER OF MERCY, 


Is it then so? Kind friends who sit and sigh 
While I lie smiling—is my life’s sand run ? 
Will my next matins, hymned beyond the sun, 

Mingle with those of saints and martyrs high ? 


Shall I, with these my gray hairs changed to gold, 
These aged limbs enrobed in garments white, 
Stand all transfigured in the angels’ sight, 

Hymning triumphantly that moan of old— 


“ Thy will be done.’—It was done. Oh my God, 
Thou know’st, when over grief’s tempestuous sea, 
My broken-winged soul fled home to Thee, 

I writhed, but murmured not beneath Thy rod. 


It fell upon me, stern at first, then soft 
arents’ kisses, till the wound was healed, 
_ _ And I went forth a labourer in Thy field— 
The best can bind who have been bruised oft. 


God, Thou wert pitiful! I came, heart-sore, 
To drink Thy cup, because earth’s cup ran dry ; 
Thou slew’st me not for that impiety, 

But mad’st Thy cup so sweet, I thirst no more. 


I came for silence, dark, dull rest, or death : 
Thou gavest instead life, maa and holy toil : 
My sighing lips from sin Thou did’st assoil, 

And fill with righteous thankfulness each breath. 


Therefore I praise Thee, that Thou stut’st Thine ears 
Unto my yl : did’st Thy will, not mine : 
That through this length of days Thy hand divine 
My feet from falling kept—mine eyes from tears, 


Sisters, draw near! Hear my last words serene : 
en I was young I walked in mine own ways, 


Worshipped—not God ; sought not alone His praise : 


So He cut down my gourd while it was green. 

And then He o’er me threw His holy shade 
That, though no other earthly plants might grow, 
Mocked the glory which was laid 80 low, 

I dwelt in peace, and what He willed, obeyed. 
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I thank Him for that joy, and for its pain: 
For healed pangs, for years of calm content: 
For blessedness of spending and being spent 

In His high service where all loss is gain. 


I thank Him for my life and for my death ; 
But most, that in my death my life is crowned, 
Since I see there, with angels gathering round, 
My Angel !—Ay, love, thou hast kept thy faith— 


Imine. The golden portals will not close 
Like those of earth, between us. Reach thy hand! 
—No “ Miserere,” sisters! Chant out grand 

“Te Deum laudamus!”—Now—’tis all repose ! 





THE LAST TRIBUTE OF CHATEAUROUX. 
AN HISTORICAL INCIDENT. 
BY ISABELLA MUNROE. 


It was the spring of 1793, but the revolution which was then convulsing 
the greater part of France had not yet disturbed its geographical centre, 
and the department of the Indre was as calm and peaceful as though death 
and desolation were not stalking triumphant through the streets of Paris. 
But though the fair flowers looked up unscathed to the blue sky, and 
though there was around their homes no ruder sound than the sighing of 
the spring wind, the inhabitants of the town of Chateauroux were ill at 
ease, and brows were heavily clouded in the large and wealthy street of 
the Indre, where dwelt the manufacturers of cloth. For with each open- 
ing blossom, with each warmer ray of sunshine, drew nearer the day when 
they must pay to the Lord of Chateauroux, as lord of the manor, a tithe 
of all that they possessed, unless it should be redeemed according to cus- 
tom by the performance of a strange ceremony, which during more than 
three centuries had preserved alike the remembrance and recognition of 
the lord’s right, and of the vassal’s claim to its remission, on terms which 
might have seemed ridiculous to both, but for the immense importance 
attached to their fulfilment. 

This whimsical ceremony consisted in the latest re-married widow of 
the Rue de l’Indre presenting herself on Whit-Tuesday before the gate of 
the Castle of Chateauroux, bearing upon her head a vase of roses, which 
the Lord of Chateauroux should break, and thus free her townsmen from 
the heavy tax they were otherwise bound to pay for having built on the 
eourt’s lands. The origin of this custom is wrapped in the uncertainty 
which usually surrounds such relics of bygone days ; but there is a plau- 
sible version, which ascribes it to a former rightful lord, who when im- 
prisoned by an usurper, had had important intelligence—leading to his 
escape, and restoration to his estate—conveyed to him in a vase of roses 
by a young widow, his foster-sister, who, for his sake, had again wedded 
one high in the usurper’s confidence. In consequence, it is said, the count 
remitted the payment of his heavy dues, and in fact, left the townsmen of 
his foster-sister to hold their land free, on the tenure of performance of 
this ceremony, perpetuating alike the remembrance of her devotion and 
his gratitude. 

So rans the story ; but, whether true or false was little heeded by the 
inhabitants of Chateauroux, who had waxed rich through their freedom 
from taxation. All they saw in the ancient custom, was the means of re- 
lieving them from a burthen which would have weighed with paralyzing 
effect on their exertions ; and all they cared for was the due observance of 
the tenure. Year after year this service had been performed by the only 
remarried widow of the Rue de l’Indre ; but since the snowsof winter had 
melted from the old churchyard she had been laid in it, and the bereaved 
husband was scarce more disconsolate than his brother manufacturers. 
How they were to find a substitute before the Whitsuntide, from which 
but a few weeks separated them, was the subject that occupied every 
thought and every tongue. 

Throughout the whole extent of the prescribed street, though there 
were many widows, there were but two unmarried men, and of these one 
was the newly-made widower. Thus the hopes of the community rested 
on Antoine Goudon—a thin, wiry-looking man, whose youth bad fled, and 
on whose countenance not even the thought of his wealth could bring 
aught sweeter than a grim smile,—and earnestly and warmly his friends 
urged him to relieve them of their embarrassments by wedding one or 
other of the widows before Whitsuntide. Goudon, however, shook his 
head, and turned a deaf ear to all their entreatieg, though they added 
weight to them by offering to bestow a rich dowry on whichever his choice 
might fall. But ig his secret soul Antoine Goudon rejoiced over the fears 
and tribulations of his fellow-townsmen, notwithstanding they threatened 
himself with the loss of the tenth part of his possessions. A deep and ab- 
sorbing, though most selfish love, had long filled the withered heart of 
the wealthy manufacturer, though it had been rejected and scorned, and 
though the fair girl for whom it had been felt had wedded another, whose 
coffers were less overflown than hisown. But she was now a widow: the 
loss of her husband’s property and her own by fire had rendered her poor, and 
the asssitance of her parents had become needful for the support of Lucille 
Mornand and the two helpless children, who remained to remind her of the 
beloved husband of her youth ; him for whose sake she had exerted to the ut- 
termost her influence over her parents, and won them to consent to her union 
with one whose fortunes were scarce equal to her own, but with whom her life 
had been so blessed, until the luckless hour that saw him depart for Paris, 
where his affairs drew him, and where he had fallen the victim of assassina- 
tion intended for another. Grief and poverty, like evil spirits, fell upon 
the young wife, and almost crushed her. Yet the mother’s heart held her 
up; she must strive not to leave her little ones alone in the world, but 
bestow on them the love and duty ehe had owed their father. The affec- 
tion of her parents was a great consolation to the youthful widow ; but it 
did not last long ; for the man whose presence had cast a shadow over her 
girlish days came again to persecute her ; and though by the French laws 
her first marriage had enfranchised her, and her parents could not force 
her into a second. yet they withdrew all assistance from her, in the hope 
that poverty would prevail where they,had failed. But they little knew 
the noble heart that beat within that fragile frame, and bade her look on 
labour as a light misfortune, compared to giving her hand without her 
heart; and from morning to night the delicately nurtured Lucille Mor- 
nand toiled among the women of humble fortunes at the cloth factories ; 
and while those around her oft-times murmured at their lot, a word of 
complaint never crossed her lips. She felt that, te her, labour was a 
blessing ; for it saved her from the fate she dreaded. 

As time passed on, the anxiety of the good people of Chateauroux ap- 
proached its climax; every day the whole town looked more earnestly 
towards the Rue de |’Indre for deliverance, and every day the dwellers in 
that wealthy street besought Antoine Goudon that he would espouse one 
of the widows within its limits. 

“A man should never think of himself when the interests of his coun- 
try are concerned!” exclaimed Pierre Boudoin, the richest of them all, 
2 o had married a woman pitiably deformed, for the sake of her immense 
ortune. 





“ Depend upon it, there is no happiness equal to that of being married,” 
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remarked Jules Soyer, in a low, confidential voice, to Goudon, who knew 
as well as most present, that the wealthy manufacturer’s hearth was a 
scene of constant strife. 

“I am by no means convinced of that,” observed Goudon, shaking his 
head. “Nevertheless, for the good of Chateauroux, I will not object te 
marrying the widow of Claude Mornand,” 

They looked at him aghast. It was well known to all the community 
how much Lucille had sacrificed rather than become his wife. 

“Or the widow of André St. Martin?” suggested another, after a mo- 
ment’s silence. 

‘No, no other,” replied Goudon, in a determined tone. 

For a while longer they strove to shake his resolution ; but finding the 
rich man unchangeable, they determined to go in a body to the gh ana 
woman, whose happiness was buried in the grave of her husband, de- 
mand of her the small sacrifice of her peace, that their gold might remain 
intact. As they mounted the mean staircase, and looked round on the 
humble room, they contrasted them mentally with their own sumptuous 
homes, and overlooking the cause wh‘ch had thus reduced her, felt them- 
selves immeasurably the superiors of the gentle tenant, and entitled to 
legislate for her. But the poor widow listened to their offers of wealth 
for herself and children in silence, though her father was among 
with promises of the love, and protection, he should have given wi t 
conditions. To her, whose sole wealth was the pittance earned by her 
daily labour, the rights of the Lord of Chateauroux had no terrors ; and 
so she told the men trembling for their thousands. 

Great was the indignation of the rich merchants and manufactures of 
the Indre-street, as they sat in gloomy council in the house of Jules Soyer, 
venting in bitter words their wrath at the perverseness of the feeble 
woman who had thus thwarted them, and debating what could be done in 
such emergency. 

“Tt is no use hoping the Count will forego his claim, or accept of any 
composition for the due,” observed their host. ‘“‘They say he bears but 
little love to the burghers of Chateauroux, since that his cousin, Made- 
moiselle de Bosuet, evinced such gratitude to young Albert Rohan for 
saving her life when the mad bull attacked her.” 

“ Why talk of the Count or his forbearance’? It is with Madame Mor- 
nand we have te do,” cried Pierre Baudoin. “ Are we to allow ourselves 
to be rained, to please the idle whim of a woman who does not choose to 
be satisfied with our worthy friend Antoine Goudon? It needs that we 
discover some means of bringing her to reason.” ° 

But Lucille heard not these threats, and she retired to rest, a 
heart filled with gratitude to God, who had granted her the and 
strength by which she was enabled to provide for her little ues, 
inflicting a fresh wound upon her heart. And when she went forth the 
next morning to her usual occupation, for the first time since her widow- 
-hood a ray of gladness shone upon her brow. But acloud came over that 
brightness, when, on entering the work-room, she was informed she could 
be employed there no longer. Great as was the surprise it occasioned her, 
she knew at once the reason of the blow that struck her, and turning 
away without a word, sought the dwelling of Jean Pauline, one of her 
deceased husband’s oldest friends, and asked of him employment. He 
shook his head mournfully. “I may not do it,” he said: “ it would but 
ensure my ruin, without saving you ; for all in Chateauroux havesworn 
to have no dealings in trade or friendship with him who aids you.” 

As the traveller upon the ice who sees it cay | break before 
and, the wild waves rushing upon the spot it had so lately covered, 
himself abandoned by hope, so Lucille at this unlooked-for misfortune was 
overwhelmed by despair, In the midst of her family and friends, she was 
alone, andamong enemies ; and the shock almost broke a heart long sorely 
tried, when she found her persecutors had left her no alternative but to 
marry Antoine Goudon, or see her children starve. 

She listened in silence to the kindly words of Jean Pauline and his wife, 
but they brought her no consolation ; and after a time she departed to her 
own home, and was received with shouts of joy by the chi 
future cost her such anguish. The unhappy young widow stretched out 
her arms, and clasping them to her heart, burst into a flood of tears, in 
which the little ones joined without knowing why. 

a Almighty God!” she cried aloud, “ what must I do to save these dear 
children? 

The sun that had witnessed these bitter tears had sunk to rest ; and the 
moon, now near ker full, had usurped his place in the heavens, and was 
shedding a broad light on the grey walls of the ancient chatean (which 
had braved the storms of eight hundred winters) flickering on its gothic 
windows, and glancing on the dewy leaves of the trees that shaded the 
pathways around. Suddenly her light gleamed on something brighter 
beneath the branches. It was the white dress of a lady, who was walk- 
ing slowly. She was young and very beautiful ; but her deep black 
were dim and weeping, and there were traces of tears upon her 
while her hands were folded one upon the other with an air of h 
submission. In a short time a young and remarkably handsome mancame 
forward from among the trees, where he had been concealed. The Sady 
smiled sadly, and extended her hand to him, which he bent over and 
ed with deep respect ; then looking at her, he said sorrowfully, “ You have 
been weeping, Clarice ?” 

Clarice de Bosuet shook her head in denial of the charge ; but the tears 
overflowed her eyes at his words. 

* What has happened to affect you thus?” exclaimed the young man, 
anxiously. “Is it that the Count has discovered the thueil fayour 
his fair cousin bas shown to asimple merchant ?” 

“Do not say unmerited, Albert ; you know the word is unsuitable. But 
it is true that my kinsman at least suspects our attachment; and the 
poor dependent cousin, of whose presence he scarce seemed conscious, 
came an object of sufficierit importance to rouse bis anger as soon as she 
dared to love without his bidding, though it was the man who at the risk 
of his own life had saved hers ; and he has threatened, that his heaviest 
displeasure shall fall on her, if she dares to see her preserver again ; and 
— that ere St. John’s Day, he will wed her to a husband of his ewn 
choice! 

In the.relief of confiding to another the griefs that weighed so heavily 
on her heart, the young girl had gone on speaking, without glancing at 
her companion, and she saw not how hischeek flushed, and his lip quiver- 
ed with agitation, as he listened to the insults to which the apie loved 
so devotedly was subjected, and which he could in no way avert ; for his 
own slightest movement would have redoubled them. At length he spoke, 
but = a tone so altered by suppressed emotion that Clarice started at its 
sound. 

“With respect to myself, I bow before the Count’s judgment. I ac- 
knowledge my own unworthiness, my own unsuitability. But with re- 
gard to this other—project (he could aot say marriage), must you yield 
such slavish obedience to his will ?” 

“ The Count ismy nearest relative,” said Clarice, mournfully ; “and 
he has power to give or refuse my hand according to his own good plea- 
sure. You know such are the laws of France.” ‘ 

“Poor France!” sighed Albert Rohan: “ no wonder evil days have 
fallen upon a land where hearts are held in such bondage.” , 

“Bat there is one heart,” said Clarice, “ that, however it may be bound 
will never forget the gratitude it owes you.” 
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“ Gratitude!” said the young man, bitterly : “ it isa poor substitute for 
the happiness that, simple burgher as I am, I have sometimes almost 
dared to dream of.” ’ 

As he spoke, the moonlight shone in upon him beneath the trees, and a 
nobler or more gallant youth could searcely have been found among all 
the chivalry of France. No-wonder that, aided i the prestige of his 
having rescued her from a horrible death, he bad won the heart of the 
Lord of Chateazroux’s beautiful and high-born, though portionless cou- 
sin, who loved him with an earnestness and truth that rendered her per- 
fectly indifferent to bis want of noble bolod, the cireumstance which had 
go aroused the ire of the Count. 

Long the lovers strayed beneath the trees, discussing not how they 
might achieve their union—for of that they had little hope—but how Cla- 
riee might escape the marriage that was so soon to be forced upon her. 
Marriage was then, as it is now, in France, a subject on which young wo- 
men neither can, nor are allowed, to express a choice. They must ac- 
eept with submission the person agreed upon by their friends, and are not 
— to evince either joy or sorrow on the occasion. . 

fore her meeting with the young merchant of Chateauroux, Clarice 
de Bosuet would most probably have submitted passively to her fate, 
like thousands of her countrywomen ; but now tbat her heart had been 
awakened, all was changed, and she would gladly have given every hope 
on earth, even life itself, to have escaped this threatened marriage; and 
im her despair of other means of shunning her doom, she had sought to em- 
brace that death which draws on its weary years within the convent 
walls. But even the convent gates were elosed against her; for Clarice 
@e Bosuet was undowered, and the Augustine nuns, who dreamed or 
sighed away their lives in the gloomy pile on which she so often gazed 
th envy, received not into their community a portionless daughter of 
misfortune. Albert shuddered as he heard how nearly her very love for 
him had torn Clarice away from him for ever ; and in spite of his unhap- 
piness, a thrill of joy shot through his heart at the conclusion. But in 
vain he strove to inspire the timid girl with brighter hopes ; she could 
feel none ; and once more alone in her little chamber, the tears shed that 
night by Glarice de Bosuet, were scarce less bitter than those of the deso- 
late Lucille beside her fatherless and friendless children. 

And now Whitsuntide was close at hand ; but the inhabitants of Cha- 
teauroux no longer feared it ; their heartless exercise of power had gained 
its point, and they had rejoiced as if they had done a worthy deed. It 
was nothing to them that the hapless young widow grew daily paler and 
thinner beneath her father’s roof. So that she lived to perform the ser- 
viee needed, what cared they for her after-fate! Even fer parents seemed 
insensible as the rest ; or they thought that time would reconcile Lucille to 
her second marriage, which was fixed for the morning of Whit Tuesday— 
the only condition the victim had power to make being that they would 

her until the latest moment. 

At length the sun of Whit-Tuesday rose brightly over the plain, paling 
the lamp that through the live-long night had gleamed on the kneeling 
form of the unhappy bride, and glancing on the gay flags and streamers 
that decked the town as for some high festival, and on the bands of pea- 
sants, who in holiday attire came crowding in from the surrounding coun- 
oy to witness the féte. All lips were dressed with smiles ; all brows were 

iant, save her’s who was to play so prominent a part in the day’s pro- 
ceedings ; and when they covered her night-black tresses with the long 
bridal veil, and placed above the wreath of orange-blossois, they almost 
started in horror, so pale and shadow-like were the form and features 
they saw beneath. But Lucille seemed no more conscious of their pity- 
ing looks than of aught else that passed around her that eventful morn- 
ing. Without a murmur she allowed them to deck her in bridal robes, 
and lead her tothe church. The first thing that roused her was the 
wicked gleam that glowed in Antoine Goudon’s hard grey eyes ; and for 
&@ moment she trembled violently, and clung to her father’s arm for sup- 
port and protection ; but be led her onward, and that last, short strugg.e 
with her fate was past ; and without resistance she allowed them to place 
her hand in that of Goudon’s; but he shuddered when it touched his, for 
it was as cold as that of the dead. 

At last the ceremony was complete, and the spectators crowded round 
to offer their congratulations; but the despairing anguish on the brow of 
the victim bride almost arrested them on their lips, and more than one- 
half doubted witbia bis heart whether they had not prized their wealth too 
highly. it was now, however, too late for such re ctions ; and they 
‘all went forth to the Hotel de Ville, whence the proce®sicn was to start, 
to which the marriage of the morning had been but the prelude. 

A vase of the finest Sevres china, filled with roses, and adorned with 
floating ribbous, was placed above the bridal chaplet of the remarried 
widow, who, preceded by music, and attended by four of the fairest mai- 
dene of Chateauroux, and followed by the mayor and corporation, aud a 
large body of the burghers, took the way to the ancient castle, between 
rows of eager spectators, who loudly cheered the procession as it passed. 

“They little think at what a price all this is purchased,” thought Lu- 
sille, as the sounds of rejoicing echoed round her ; “ or surely they would 
not cheer so loudly.” 

But all joined not in the applause. The younger and bolder spirits of 
Chateauroux blushed and murmured that so unmanly a deed should have 
been wrought among them ; and many a voice echoed Albert Rohan’s, in 
orying shame on those who could find no nobler means to free themselves 
and guard their jnterests. Some muttered low of lordly tyranny and 
feudal bondage ; for though the spirit of trade had kept all quiet, and 
events still flowed in their usual course at Chateauroux, the storm of re- 
volution which roared afar, had not been without its influence eu many a 
mind, and there was an under-current of discontent boiling up, which only 
wanted an opportanity to burst over the calmer surface. 

In a short time they reached the castle, at the gate of which stood the 
Lord of Chateauroux, surrounded by the relics of feudal state which had 
lingered among the nobles in the provinces of France. Beside the Count 
stood a nuble-looking man, whose dress was worn and travel-stained, and 
his cheek of an unearthly paleness. He had just escaped from the prison 
where he had been incarcerated with so many other unfortunates ; and 
guided by a native of the district who had escaped with him, had sought 
refuge with his former friend, the Lord of Chateauroux, and had only ar- 
rived within the bour. 

The Count received the procession with stately courtesy, as his prede- 
eessors bud done for many generations. The widow of Chateauroux then 
effered to kneel before the Count in token of submission ; but he grace- 
fully prevented her, and, raising his plumed hat, saluted her according to 
‘the fashion of the time, by ceremoniously kissing her on each cheek, and, 
without knowing ber story, he gazed with interest on her wan beauty, as 
she modestiy performed her part in the pageant, by presenting herself in 
the name of the inbabitants of Chateauroux with the usual commutation 
for their tax. 

The Couut answered the beautiful bride—whose sorrows he guessed 
mzot—courteously, and more graciously and kindly than he had been wont 
to treat ber ecessor ; a stout, cherry-cheeked dame, who on such oc- 
easions bad always appeared to feel herself a person of the utmost im- 
wank Then crawing off his left glove, and holding it by the points 

the flagers in the right band, he raised it, and striking lightly the vase 
of roses ou Lucille’s head, already loosened by her attendant maidens, it 
fell to the ground, and was dashed to a thousand pieces, while the band 
struck up a triumpbant air, and the crowd cheered loudly. 

All the members of the procession, and also the Count, maintained their 

waitiug until silence should be restored, that the Lord of Chateau- 
roux might. according to custom, declare the tax remitted for the past 
_. But just as the last strains of the music were dying away, and the 
ount bad raised his head to speak, the hitherto passive bride shrieked 
wildly. it semed to her excited mind that the pale, wan shade of one 
Jong dead stood befure ber ; and welcoming it as a message from the other 
world sent to free her from the heavy burthen of life, she sprang quickly 
forward, and crying “Claude! Claude! take me with you!” threw her- 
self on the stranger's bosom, while the bridal veil swept over both, and 
the wreath ot oraoge-blossome fell on his breast. 

But it was a living and loving heart on which Lucille cast herself, 
hough she bad so long believed it cold and still. For it was another 
Morpand who bad fallea beneath the dagger of a stranger, though owing 
to a — at that time reigning in Paris, it bad been erroneously 
stated to laude Mornaud of Chateauroux ; while Claude himself, ar- 
rested the very eveniug of bis arrival in Paris, as an accomplice in some 
sonspiracy. of whose very existence he was ignorant, had for three years 
gaffered « living death iv one of the crowded prisons of Paris, unable to 
gend a single word or token of his safet b 

. y to her he loved. At length, 
after many difficulties and dangers, he had escaped with the Count of 
Lienoe, bad conducted bim to Chateauroux, and was on his way to seek 
Jean Pauline, and bid bim break the tidings of his safety to Lucille, when 
shen rushed M rare and threw berself into his arms. ; 

t ght of that bridal veil, and the place Luci 
filled in the procession, fell like a chilling bitght on Mil tha Danecs cont 
eipations of Claude Mornand. Yet what right, he felt, bad he to resent 
that, when she believed bim dead, she should have yiclded her heart to 
another, But be bad never considered that such might be, and the stroke 
was keener than that by which bis namesake died. ‘ 


“Il congratulate ‘you on your return to life and to your friends,” said 


Jean Pauline, approaching Mornand. “ Yes, and to one of the best of 
wives and mothers, notwithstanding this veil,’ he added, raising the veil 
which Mornand had refrained from touching. And he rapidly detailed to 
him the persecution by which Lucille had become a second time a bride. 

“ Kindly treatment, in trath, for the widow and the -fatherless!” said 
Mornand bitterly ; and when some of his former acquaintances came, not 
without embarrassment, to welcome him back, he turned from them in- 
dignantly. 

“ And now, Monsieur le Comte,” said Pierre Baudoin, soon after the 
conclusion of the last scene, in which the Count had shown a great in- 
terest, “ will it please you to declare the tax remitted for the year ?” 

“It is not remitted,” coldly answered the Lord of Chateauroux, the 
graciousness he had evinced Reonsboet the morning having vanished at 
the sight of the stately form of Albert Rohan mingling in the crowd. 
“The conditions on which alone exemption was granted have not been 
fulfilled, and the tax remains in force.” 

“ But we cannot fulfil them,” said Jules Soyer eagerly. “We have 
done all that we could do to compass it ; and it is not our fault that, after 
all, Madame Mornand was not a widow.” 

“No, [doubt not that for your own interests you would as willingly 
have made her a widow as a wife,” said the Count ironically. “But 
know that it is not for this deed, nor for others not much better,” he 
haughtily added, glancing towards Albert, “ that you need expect favour 
at the hands of the Lord of Chateauroux.” 

“ Favour !”? echoed from lip to lip, but it reached not the Count’s 
ears. 

“ Therefore on the morrow my steward will proceed to the examination 
of your property, and the collection of the tithe of its value,” resumed 
the Count, loftily addressing the assembled burghers, who stood in the 
silence of astonishment at the extent to which the Count was about to 

ash his claim, “which,” and Albert fancied the noble’s eye again fell on 

im, “ will form the dowry of - cousin Mademoiselle de Bosuet, on her 
approaching marriage with the Comte de Trouville.” : 

Albert Rohan felt his blood boil at this last remark ; and so did many 
another at the insulting scrutiny and loss with which his property was 
threatened. 

“ Men of Chateauroux, will you bear this!” exclaimed Albert Rohan. 

“Never! never!’ cried twenty voices from the younger portion of the 
crowd. 

“We bore too much when we stood by and saw a woman sacrificed to 
save the gold for which our fathers toiled!” said one among them. 
“ Better have broken the yoke at once, and freed all from such bondage !” 

I don’t see why the Count should take advantage of our misfortunes,” 
muttered Baudoin, suddenly become an advocate for equity. 

“Shame on you if you submit to it!” cried a bold spirit in the crowd. 
“ Shall the men of Chateauroux alone be’ slaves, with all other French- 
men free ?”’ 

“* We will be free! we will be like the other men of France!” burst in 
an almost unanimous response from the more youthful burghers. 

And the elders, though slow, were not more tranquil ; for they trem- 
bled for their wealth, now endangered more by peace thar strife ; and yet 
wilder and more exciting words were uttered, and the peasantry caught 
up and echoed all in fiercer tones, until in a little while the late pleasure- 
seeking multitude, inflamed by the recollection of many injuries, and im- 
pelled by the revolutionary spirit which was then devastating France, 
were transformed into an infuriated mob ready for any desperate 
deed. 

As soon as the first murmur of discontent had reached his ears, the Lord 
of Chateauroux had withdrawn, followed by all his suite, and the gates 
of the castle were closed ; and those within, though aware of the dissatis- 
faction of the inhabitants of Chateauroux, had no suspicion of the storm 
which was gathering around them. 

“ Let us seize the castle, and revenge all our wrongs upon the Count!” 
cried one, whom in other days the Lord of Chateauroux had treated with 
injustice. “He has been a hard master to many of us, and we have no- 
thing but evil to repay to him.” 

This proposal was welcomed joyfully by a thousand assenting voices, 
and the excited men at once rushed forward to put their design in exe- 
cution. 

“ Stop, stop!” cried Albert Rohan, “ the liberty which is stained with 
blood will never last.” 

“ What would you have us do?” said one among them. 

‘Come to terms with the Count, agree to pay him a reasonable price 
for his lands, and have done with this mockery of tribute-paying for 
ever. 

“ We will not pay him asingle franc,” replied the people ; and loudest 
among those who demanded freedom for all were Pierre Baudoin and 
Jules Soyer. 

And regardless of the voices of Albert Rohan and some few others who 
sought to restrain them, the yelling multitude dashed forward to the gate 
of the castle, seeking the life of the man who that morning had stood un- 
harmed and honoured among them. 

Albert and his more considerate companions followed them, seeking 
opportunity to soothe the storm. But Rohan had another and far weightier 
reason ; he was ia agony at the thought of the alarm Clarice would en- 
dure, and the rude shocks she might encounter in a castle filled with men 
infuriated against her class and kindred. 

He had passed through a considerable part of the castle, trying in vain 
io prevent the crowd destroying the pictures and furniture that filled the 
rooms, when he heard the voices of several men sternly demanding where 
the Count was, and promising safety to some one if his hiding-place should 
be revealed. 

“‘ But I know not where he is,” replied a sweet voice, whose every tone 
thrilled on Albert’s heart, and he immediately sprang forward to the aid 
of Clarice de Bosuet. 

With little difficulty he freed the terrified girl from her interrogators, 
and by means of a secret passage, to which Clarice had been hastening 
when the men arrested her, they made their way out of the castle on the 
farther side, where all was tranquil as of old. Hurrying along a lonely 
pathway to the town, whose deserted streets contrasted strangely with the 
scene of disorder they had quitted, Albert sought at once his mother’s 
house, and confided Clarice to her care. Then, urged by the terrified 
girl’s fears for the fate of her cousin and his gentle Countees, he hastened 
backrto the castle, from which the sounds of the tumult rose high on the 
summer air. 

As he crossed the court-yard he met Jean Paulin escorting the Countess 
who was weeping bitterly, and entreating the life of her husband. But 
though no one answered her prayer, the majority stood aside with their 
heads uncovered, and the deepest respect in theirmanner. With all their 
new-born hatred of her class, they could not forget, that she had always 
been the friend of the poor and suffering. 

Within the castle the hand of destruction had been already busy, and 
deafening shouts of men, infuriated by their work of ruin, greeted Albert 
on every side. No tidings of the Count’s fate reached him, and he began 
to hope he had escaped, when, as it grew dusk, a loud cry of triumph 
broke suddenly on bis ear. He guessed at once its cause, and, hurrying 
on, found the Lord of Chateauroux disarmed, in the hands of a couple of 
fierce peasants, who bad just dragged him from behind the tapestry of an 
unused chamber. One held anaxe uplifted to strike, when Albert, spring- 
ing forward, caught bis arm, and wrenching the weapon from him, pushed 
him staggering some paces back. 

“Who are you, that dares to come between my vengeance and the man 
who has wronged me?” demanded the peasant—the same who had first 
suggested the attack upon the castle. 

“ No matter who I am,” said Albert, stepping before the Count, who 
had shaken off his other captor. “I stand not by, to see murder done ; 
and you shall take my life ere you have his.” 

The treatening sweep of the axe forbade all approach to their intended 
victim ; and with the menace of death to both him and Albert, the peas- 
ants left the room to summon others to their aid. There was no time for 
words, and disguizing the half bewildered Count in his own cloak and 
cap, Albert led him in safety through already dismantled apartments, to 
the secret passage by which Clarice had escaped, and thence, under cover 
of the gathering darkness, to his own home. 

It was not until within a room furnished sumptuously almost as his 
own castle, that the Count, freed from immediate danger seemed to re- 
cover from its paralyzing effects. 

“ Yes, I also owe my life to this brave youth,” said he to Clarice, who 
came to welcome him to safety ; “and now, poor and fugitive like my 
brother nobles, an exile’s life is before me. And yet,” he added, turning 
to Albert, “I believe I have that which will still repay all I owe to you.” 

Albert flushed to his very brow, and glanced at Clarice. “ Monsieur le 
Comte, you know well what I dare not. ask.” 

“ [¢ shall never be said that a Lord of Chateauroux knew not how to 
reward a service done him,” said the Count, with all the dignity of former 
days, as taking his cousin’s hand, he pla ed it in that of the wealthy bur- 
gher, whose fortunes were now so much higher than his own. 

Before morning the last Lord of Chateauroux was miles away from his 





ancient castle, on his road to exile, and many years passed ere he trod the 
land of France again ; but long ere that time Clarice had become the 
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happy wife of the young merchant, and all Chateauroux had held high 
festival in honour of the union of the two classes, 

But neither Claude Mornand nor Lucille were there to witnessit. After 
their treatment of bis wife, Mornand could not feel in charity with his 
fellow-townsmen ; therefore, taking Lucille and his children, and accom- 
panied by his fellow-prisoner—whom he had saved when the castle was 
attacked—he crossed the Atlantic, to seek a happier home and truer free- 
dom among the wild prairies of the West. 


BALLOTS, VOTES, AND BLACK-BALLS. 


There is a curious double meaning attached to the word bal/ot. [np one 
sense, it is a something given in; in another it is a something taken out 
In one, it is an expression of opinion ; in another, it is obtaining a chance. 
In the former sense, it is applied to all the kinds of voting in which the 
ballot or secret method is adopted ; in another, it relates to the drawing 
of prizes in lotteries, freehold and building societies, art-unions, Christmas 
distributions, and so forth. There are many curious facts relating to the 
mechanism of voting and chance-drawing, which may not be uninterest- 
ing. First, let us say a few words concerning lotteries—not in their 
moral or financial effects, but simply in respect to the modus operandi. 

Of course every one knows that a lottery is a mode of trying to obtain 
money or some other valuable without working for it ; butit is not ever 
one who knows that the English lotteries of past days were schemes where- 
by the government obtained money from the people by seeming to give 
money to the people: the money received being greater in amount than 
the money paid. Something of the kind has been practised in various 
countries from very remote times. Beckmann thinks that the congiarig 
among the Romans was a kind of lottery. When emperors and rich men 
wished to gain the good wishes of the multitude, they were wont to give 
them presents ; something to every one who came ; or they threw teserm 
or tickets among them, to entitle those who could catch them to gifts of 
oil, corn, wine, or other articles of value. The tickets were equare pieces 
of wood or metal, or balls of wood ; they were transferable from hand to 
hand by gift or purchase ; and they entitled the last holder to the articles 
inscribed on them. The soup-tickets of our mendicity societies are ana- 
logus in principle to these. During the middle ages, the merchants fre- 
quently sold their goods by aid of a “ wheel of fortune,” similar to those 
used in some of our bazaars and trinketshops. The distribution of sums 
of money by similar means was a later introduction. At first, the object 
was generally a benevolent one—a kindly mode of making a profit, by 
giving the public less than the public bad brought, and applying this 
profit to some charity ; but it afterwards became a mere money getting 
hg in which governments as well as private persons indulged. In 

0. 409 of the Journal (second series), is given an account of an Italian 
lottery, in which the chances are curiously complicated. Little sheaths 
something like needle-cases, are put into a wheel or hollow box ; the 
wheel is rotated to mix them up together ; they are taken out one by one 
and small rolls of paper are inserted in them ; they are placed in auother 
wheel, and when drawn from this, the number on each sheath denotes the 
lucky owner. It is, however, to English lotteries that we wish principal- 
ly to advert. 

The principle of state-lotteries is a strange one--a government practi- 
cally trading on the folly and ignorance of the people—getting money 
without giving a due equivalent tor it, either virtually or avowedly. This 
is really the case, as a brief notice will easily shew. So far as England is 
concerned, the first lottery seems to have occurred in 1567, the drawing 
taking place at the west door of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The tickets were 
10s. each ; there were no blanks, every ticket drawing some prize or 
other, generally a piece of plate. The total value of the prizes was of 
course less than the money received for the tickets, and the profit was ap- 
plied towards the repairing of some of the public harbours. In 1612, 
another lottery was drawn in the same place; the highest prize was a 
piece of plate valued at 4000 crowns ; but the prizes collectively were 
kept so low, that the Virginia Company, for whose benefit the lottery was 
established, cleared £29,000 by it. In 1630, a lottery was resorted to, as 
a means of raising funds to defray the expense of conveying water to 
London, After the Civil Wars, another lottery was establishea, to aid in 
replenishing an exhausted national Exchequer. Lotteries having thus 
been found profitable to the government, private adventurers sought to 
obtain a share in the plunder : lotteries were got up on the most delusive 
and fraudulent principles, in almost all the great towns in the kingdom. 
The legislature attempted to check these adventures ; but so long as the 
government itself set the example, the virtuous indignation of the legis- 
lature was of little account. In the reign of Queen Anne, the state- 
lotieries were frequently nothing more than expedients for obtaining a 
loan : the money obtained for the tickets being all returned, by annuities 
or in some other way, in the course of a certain number of years. During , 
this reiga. the highest prize was £10,000; but in George I1.’s reign com- 
menced the custom of having one or two prizes of £20,000 in each lottery. 
During the war against France, Mr. Pitt carried the lottery-system to a 
great length, as a means of raising revenue ; he bad prizes of £30.000 and 
even £40,000, to attract giddy purchasers still more certainly. So many 
scandals became mixed up with the system, that a committee of the House 
of Commons was appointed to inquire into the whole matter in 1808. The 
report of the committee shews how narrowly a state-lottery trod on the 
verge of * obtaining money under false pretences.’ Taking the total sum 
distributed in prizes, and dividing this equally among all the sbares, it 
was generally so planned that this average should be £10 per share or 
ticket ; but the government usually sold the tickets to a contractor for 
about £17 each ; he sold them again to the licensed lottery-office keepers 
for about £21; and they sold to the public at perhaps £22. There 
was thus a certainty that the public would lose at least one-balf of the 
money expended in the purchase of lottery-tickets. Aftery many at- 
tempts on the part of conscientious persons to induce the government to 
abandon so pernicious a system, lotteries were finally abolished in 1826. 

Of the mechanism of the drawing, a few words of description will suf- 
fice. There were provided two large upright boxes called “ wheels,” ro- 
tating on a central axis. In one were placed tickets, inscribed with all 
the numbers in the lottery; in the other, were tickets denoting blanks 
and prizes of various value. The wheels were usually drawn on a kind 
of sledge from one of the government-offices, either to Guildhall or to 
Cooper’s Hall, in Basinghall Street. Two of the Blue coat boys were 
employed to draw the numbers; or, perhaps, there were several, to re- 
lieve each other in successive couples. One boy introduced his hand-and 
arm into one wheel, and drew forth a ticket, the first which his fingers 
happened to grasp ; the number of the ticket was openly announced ; the 
other boy drew forth a ticket from the other wheel, the inscription upon 
which denoted whether that number was to be regarded as a biank or @ 
prize ; and if a prize, of how great value, An interested spectator had 
thence a double source of excitement—to see his number drawn from the 
one wheel, and to learn the fate of that number by the drawing from the 
other wheel. Many persons had predilections for * lucky numbers,” and 
purchased their tickets accordingly ; but, of course, these numbers bad 
only the same chance as the rest in the wheel. One man advertised in @ 
newspaper that he would give a premium fora particular number; and 
it afterwards appeared that he had done so, because he had dreamed that 
that number would come up a £30,000 prize. One holder of a ticket, a 
lady, influenced the minister of one of the London churches, the day before 
the drawing, to repeat the words: ‘The prayersof the congregation are 
desired for the success of a person engaged in a new undertuking ;’’ the 
nature of the “new undertaking” being, of course, not mentioned. In 
some of the lotteries, the ast number drawn from the wheel was made @ 
£1000 prize ; and on one occasion, a dilemma arose from the circumstunce 
that one of the tickets had accidentally become wedged into a crevice of 
the wheel ; it became a nice question whether this sbould or shou'd not 
be deemed the last ticket. In 1775 a curious circumstance occurred, 
illustrating the mode in which the process of drawing wes carried on. 
A man bribed one of the Blue-coat boys to make an unfair drawing ; the 
boy held a certain ticket in his hand, inscribed with a certain number, at 
the very time when he thrust his arm into the wheel ; he drew his arm 
back and announced a number, which he seemed to have drawn, but 
which had in fact not left his hand. Collateral circumstances Jed to the 
discovery of the fraud ; and the Lords of the Treasury thereupou irru @ 
orders relating to certain changes in the mode of drawing. It was deter- 
mined that there should be twelve Blue-coat boys selected. to succeed 
each other in twos ; that no one should know beloreband who were the 
boys selected ; that ten managers should be present at the drawing, of 
whom two should closely watch all the movements of the boys; that 
before any boy approached the wheel, the bosom and sleeves of hix coat 
should be closely buttoned up, his pockets sewed, and his hands examined 5 
that while on duty, he should keep his left hand in bis girdle bebind bim, 
and his right hand open, with the fiagers extended ; and that. on leaving 
the wheel, he should be personally searched. What a parade toa poor 
Blue-coat boy for a government which was delicately cheating the public 
under the shadow of the law! . 

So many readers are now members of Land and Building Societies. that 
they will be familiar with the mode in which * drawing” takes pluce 5 
although called balloting, it has no connection with the vole by ballot, 
and only a little with lotteries, The lucky drawer docs not actually ob 
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pare oa below Ite fair value; but be draws « 
d or houses for anything below its fair value; 
c Song of qbtalemng Wed or house quickly, with permission to Pay hy 
gmail instalments, he being in the enjoyment of the land or house in * 
meantime. In one of these societies, which will serve us as = b yay em 
of all, the ballots are small, flat, circular pieces of bard weet, © — e@ 
in the centre, by which they may be placed upon @ string, _~ a vy ee 
written or stamped upon each in legible and durable charac _ n the 
day of drawing, all these ballots-—say 5000 or 10,000 in number — 
closed in a large hexagonal wheel, rotating on horizon re . 2 
or four revolutions suffice to mingle them up well together ; . He en the 
wheel is stopped, a little door is opened, a person a . YA — 
* draws forth a ballot, and announces the number. The shareholder who 
happens to possess ny number, then becomes entitled to whatever benefit 
rue from the drawing. ; 
may Sprinaiple of chance or probability here, of course needs very little 
Although, among 10,000 ballots, any one has as good 
chance as any other one, yet it is 9999 to one against that particular bal- 
lot being drawn at any particular time. So it is in all transactions of 
analagous kind ; and so strong is the gambling spirit, that the hope and 
the doubt and the expectancy become very exciting—herein lies the chief 
defect of the system. The annual distribution of prizes at an art-union is 
an example of ballot-drawing. As many ballots as there are shares are 
ut into a wheel, and prizes and blanks are put into another wheel, and 
the drawing depends upon which ballot comes up with any one blank or 
prize. In strictness, this rather resembles lottery mechanism than land- 
society mechanism, in requiring two wheels instead of one, and also in 
this circumstance—that there are no blanks in a land-society drawing : it 
is simply a question of time; my number may be drawn before yours, but 
ours is sure to be drawn sometime or another, It is a “sop in the pan,” 
* the management of art-unions and distributions, that every member ob- 
tains something, although it may be much less in value than the price he 
paid for his share ; while in lotteries and raffles there are absolute blanks. 
Baough on this matter, however ; let us now treat of the ballot under its 
meaning. 
“~— been often made a matter of question whether, and to what ex- 
tent, the ballot ensures secrecy in voting. A writer in the Edinburgh 
Review, some years ago, remarked : “ Even in those classes of men who 
are most accustomed to keep their own secret, the effect of ballot is very 
unequal and uncertain. The common case of clubs, in which a small mi- 
nority is generally sufficient to exclude a candidate, may serve as an ex- 
ample. Where the club is numerous, the secret may be kept, as it is dif- 
ficult to distinguish the few who rejects bat in small clubs, where the dis- 
sentients may amount to a considerable proportion of the whole, they are 
almost always ascertained. The practice, it is true, is, in these cases, 
still useful ; but it is only because it is agreed by a sort of tacit conven- 
tion, than an exclusion by ballot is not a just cause of offence.”” It is, 
apparently, as a means of avoiding personal offence and wrangling, that 
the ballot is so much adopted in clubs, and in the selection of members of 
committees, and many other collective bodies, In the English legisla- 
ture, the voting is, as we know, open. The peers say “ content,” or 
“ non-content;” the commoners say “ay,” or “no.” In voting at an 
election for a member of parliament, the elector gives his vote openly, and 
has his name and vote inscribed in a register ; the same plan is followed 
by the shareholders at a general meeting of a joint-stock company, in 
cases where the “ show of hands” is not deemed satisfactory. In all these 
instances there is no ballot, in either sense of the word. In the London 
clubs, the admission of members is in many cases dependent on the bal- 
lot, the dissentients desiring to keep their names secret. At Brookes’s 
Club, according to Mr. Peter Cunningham, one black-ball excluded any 
new membes, in the early days of the club ; butat present it requires two 
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black balls to exclude. At Whive’s Club, there is an entry on the records, 
dated 20th May, 1758, to this effect: ‘‘ To prevent those invidious con- 
jectures which disappointed candidates are apt to make concerning the | 
respective votes of their electors, or to render, at least, such surmises | 
more difficult and doubtful, it is ordered that every member present at 
the time of balloting, shall put in his ball ; and such person or persons as | 
refuse to comply with it, shall pay the supper reckoning of that night.” 
The “ electors’ are the members of the club, and the “ disappointed can- 
didates” are those who have unsuccessfully been ballotted for; and the entry 
curiously illustrates these two points—that it was found difficult to keep 
each member's vote secret, and that the club sought to attain its end by 
a punishment of the pocket. There is a story told of “ Fighting Fitage- 
rald,”’ a noted character of by-gone times, that being once black-balled by 
a club, he applied to each member individually to know whether Ae had 
ut in the black-ball. As it was known that Fitzgerald would instantly 
oes challenged the blackballer, and as he had a terrible reputation as @ 
fatally expert duellist, all the members disowned the act one by one; and 
then Fitzgerald redemanded his admission, on the plea that no one would 
own to have black-balled him. A queerstory this, if true. At the Athe- 
nxum Club, a limited number of members may be chosen by the commit- 
tee, any such candidates as ‘‘ shall have attained to distinguished emi- 
nence in science, literature, and the arts, or for public services ;”’ but the 
rest are balloted for by the members generally, one black-ball in ten be- 
ing equivalent to rejection. In all such clubs there are black and white 
or red balls, at the service of all the members ; each puts a ball into an 
urn ; and if he dissent from the admission of the new candidate, he se- 
lects a black ball. Of the arguments adopted by the advocates of vote 
by ballot, we need not speak ; but the practice in France is really worthy 
of notice. It is so difficult to say precisely what is the present state of 
things in France, that we cannot tell whether voting is managed now in 
the same way as during the brief republican régime; but in the Great Ex- 
hibition of ’51, a machine was exhibited, and a description issued, which 
afforded curious information respecting the French system. The appa- 
ratus related to the mode of voting in the Assemblee Nationale then sit- 
ting—a mach more quiet and decorous mode of voting than that adopted 
by our own House of Commons: whether a better one for the interests of 
the nation, it is for politicians to determine. The apparatus was invented 

or at least manufactured by M. Débain, of Paris. 
_ We mast first describe the apparatus, and then the mode of employing 
it. The apparatus comprises ballots, urns, and stirrups. The ballots— 
bulletins de vote—are small tablets of polished steel, some white and some 
blue; they are about two inches long by two-thirds of an inch wide; there 
is an oblong slit in the middle of each ballot ; each white ballot has two 
grooves, and each blue ballot three, on its upper surface ; each ballot is 
inscribed with the name ofa member of the assembly, and also with a num- 
ber attached to that member’s name in the assembly’s register. The urn 
is asort of upright square wooden box about a foot high by three inches 
square, with a handle on one side, a closed top, and two mouths near the 
upper part of one side ; one half of the urn, together with one mouth, are 
painted white, and the other half and other mouth blue ; the mouths are 
guarded by wards something like those of a lock : the wards of one mouth 
corresponding with the grooves in the white ballots, and those in the 
other with the blue ballot grooves ; insomuch that each kind of ballot can 
enter one mouth but not the other. The stirrup (étrier) consists of two 
vertical parallel rods, which, when placed in the urn, are exactly beneath 
the two mouths respectively ; by the side of each rod is a graduated 
scale, of which the distance between the degrees corresponds with the 
thickness of the balldts. 
Now, all this apparatus is made with great delicacy and exactness, to 
obviate if possible all sources of error in taking the vote by ballot ; and 
we have next to see how it is used. For convenience of language, we 
will speak of the Assemblée Nationale and its voting as if still in opera- 
tion, leaving the reader to make the requisite correction of is and does 
into was and did. The Assemblée is divided into twelve sections, for 
each of which there is a distinct urn. A small box or casket, inscribed 
With his name, is given to every member at the commencement of each 
séance or sitting ; it contains five white and five blue ballots, sufficient 
Usually for the requirements of that sitting. When a discussion is finished, 
and a vote about to be taken, twelve officers—dressed in a sort of semi- 
military costume—walk round to the members as they sit in their places; 
i Officer to collect the votes of one of the twelve sections, He holds 
's urn before a member; the member opens his little casket, and takes 
out a ballot—white, if “ pour” or in favour of the question; but blue, if 
ont or against it; he puts his ballot into the proper mouth of the 
for th and the officer proceeds from member to member, until all the votes 
rd section are collected in the urn. The twelve officers take the 
me: ae es to the president of the Assemblée, and place them before him 
tron on th he twelve urasare uncovered, by removing the wooden boxes 
well e stirrups; and then the ballots are seen all threaded, as it 
a ie the rods of the stirrups ; the act of uncovering, too, locks all 
preside = in their-places, whence they cannot be removed except by the 
nt’s key. As the blue ballots in each urn slip over or upon one 
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a So stirrup, and the white ballots of the other, and as the ballots 
pile « f he equal thickness, it is easy to see by a glance of the eye which 
seetic allots is highest, and consequently whether the decision of that 
this more head eg pads od Fs Woot or “ contre ;”’ bat to render 
? scales ; 
On those scales denote exactly the caer i to, since the numbers 
Two secretaries add up the twelve white lists and 
tain the final resultant, which is proclaimed te th 
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rups, still locked, are then carried to the bureau des procds-verbauz, 
where they are ualocked, and six scrutators register in as many books 
the votes of the members, entering each by his number and not by his 
name, with a symbol to indicate “ pour” or “ contre ;”’ and it is from this 
register that the lists in the Moniteur are derived Lastly—as the com- 
positor must distribute his type after composing, so must the vote-officers 
distribute the ballots to the members after having been used. There is a 
“ case” containing as maay little cells as there are members ; each case 
contains a little casket, and each ballot is put into some one of the cas- 
kets according to the name of the member to whom it belongs. Oppor- 
tunity is then taken to return the ballots to the respective members. 

All this seems wonderfully complicated ; but there is no reason why 
the collection and declaration of the votes should occupy more than a few 
minutes’ time. The poligy of the method, as we have said, lies beyond 
the scope of these pages {© discuss ; but the mechanism is unquestionably 
ingenious. It was brought into use towards the close of 1850, and the 
Assemblée voted a grant of 30,000 francs to M. Débain. 





A FORTNIGHT IN FINNLAND. 


From Riga, Reval, and Petersburg, steamers run to Helsingflors, a 
watering-place greatly frequented in summer; and thence others carry 
the traveller to Wiborg, Abo, and Stockholm. The Storfiirsten bore us 
in six hours, on a sunshiny afternoon, from Reval to Helsingflors. It was 
a lovely evening when we approached the celebrated harbour, and steam- 
ed in past the fortress of Sveaborg, which truly merits its title of the 
“impregnable,” and the Rassian emperor is well aware that he possesses 
in this granite rock a Jewel more valuable than the finest in his diadem. 
The grey-brown rocks, the red-brown wooden-houses, planted upon it 
with military regularity, the long cannon which peep out from the em- 
brasures, a large hull which has been covered with a roof, and so forms 
half-house, half-ship—all these are very adapted to a fortress, but at the 
same time makes such a ¢friste impression, that the traveller is glad to 
escape into the inper harbour out of reach of the many-pounders, and ap- 
proach the cheerful town of Helsingflors. But before landing we had to 
endure a highly unpleasant siege from the touts who came on board, of 
both sexes. The hotels of the second and third class are said to have only 
woman servants, who receive no wages, from the landlord, but depend on 
douceurs from the guests. The “ Societats hus,” an hotel of the first class 
for Finnland, has good attendance, and deserves a word of praise, though 
it has lost much of its former renown, and is far inferior to German hotels 
of the same rank as regards elegance and arrangement. 

The town of Helsingfiors, which contains 13,000 inhabitants, is divided 
into two very distinct portions—the old and new town. The latter is 
handsomely built, but distractingly regular: it is too much after the Pe- 
tersburg fashion, As the sea-bathing is pre-eminently used by Peters- 
burgers, and the town owes its rapid growth to them, it is natural that 
the bathing establishment, in whose saloon a quantity of artificial mineral 
water is swallowed each morning, should be arranged in an elegant style. 
In return for it, the pale ladies of Petersburg make their appearance, 
who dress themselvesen grande toilette three timesa day. Through these 
visitors from the great Sybaritic barracks, Helsingflors has lost a great 
feature, namely, the extraordinary cheapnesss which formerly distinguish 
it, for the Petersburger considers everything bad which does not cost a 
high price. The gardens and plantations in the vicinity of the town are 
tastefully laid out, and many elegant villas adorn the esplanade. From 
the gardens a path leads to a rock, whence a fine prospect over the har- 
bour can be enjoyed. When we scalded it, we found some students from 
Dorpat singing the quartette of “ Lorelei,’ which had lost none of its 
beauty at this distance from the Rhine. 

As the weather had suddenly become very fine, we determined on mak- 
ing our trip into the country as soon as possible. On the 17th June we 
set out. We could not sufficiently thank the persohs who had advised us 
to hire cabriolets for the trip in Helsingflors, and not trust our limbs to 
the Finnish post-carts. The Russian telegas are divans in comparison 
with them. An open case is laid upon two great wheels, and across this 
isa simple board, ou which two persons find room until they are jolted off, 
which frequently occurs. If a wooden chair is substituted for the board, that 
does not in any way lessen thejolting, aad this equipage can only be re- 
commended to those mythologists who wish to form a practical idea of 
Ixion’s sufferings in Hades. For half a rouble per diem, comfortable cab- 
riolets may be hired in Helsingflors, in which two persons and some lug- 
gage can be stowed. The traveller acts as driver ; the postboy, or skjués- 
gosse, jumps up behind or rans by the side. At times he falls off, but the 
traveller pays little attention to it, for Finnish postboys have capital legs 
and soon reach the next station. It isnot advisable however, to let him out 
of sight ; for, in many parts of Finnland, especially where cattle is reared 
gates and hedges bar the traveller’s road. The postboys are usually ac- 
tive fellows, but one of those who accompanied us was at least sixty, 
another not more than six years of age. The latter, dressed only ina 
shirt, without any covering to his head and feet, went with us from Grae- 
vilae to Ohripae. His mamma harnessed the horse and planted him behind 
the cabriolet, where he kept his seat, for we looked round several times. 
At the station we were received with a hurrah on his account. His horse 
was taken out, he lifted upon it, fastened somehow with the harness, and 
so [hope he safely returned to his mamma. I am sorrow I did not notice 
where he put the money I paid him, for he was one of those people whom 
Atta Troil would love—he was pocketless. The postboys in Finnland are 
satisfied with very small fees, and indeed travelling by post there is very 
cheap. In consequence of the stations being near one another, travelling 
is by no means slow. We usually drove a Sweedish mile, or about eight 
English miles, inan hour. 

The post arrangements in Finnland have this peculiarity, that the only 
horses to be found at the stations are what are termed “ reserve horses.” 
They are provided by the peasants in the vicinity. A fellow comes with 
a horse to the station for three days, and then returns home with his earn- 
ings; another peasant takes his place. Their desire, therefore, is to make 
the best use of their time, and this is the principal reason why travellers 
get away so quickly from the stations. Finnland, moreover, is entirely 
free from that cheating and extortion so prevalent at the Russian stations. 
The money isnot paid to the postboy till the next station is reached. 

The first day’s journey from Helsingflors to Tawastehus did not offer us 
much worthy inspection. A few versts from Helsingflors is Gammelstadt, 
formerly the capital of this district, but now bearing no resemblance to a 
town. Low, grey, barren masses of rock to the right and left endue the 
landscape with a solemn aspect. At the third station the first forest and 
larger corn-fields commence ; behind the fifth, the first great lake is 
seen, and the Finnish region soon commences, while up to this time the 
Swedish language had been the dominant one. The difference between 
the two countries first strikes the traveller in the harness, for the Swedish 
is more elegant and serviceable, and has more leather and iron about it. 
The Finns in this resemble their Esthonian kinsmen, for they are more 
addicted to tying knots than using hooks and chatter so fast while doing 
it, that, although several persons are engaged in putting the horse to, they 
take an immense while over it. * 

At several stations where we stopped, we did not neglect to examine 
into the condition of agriculture, and were frequently reminded of north 
German farme. At one place, where we arrived after sundown, we saw 
at least twenty head of cattle in famous condition. Oa the evening of 
the first day we reached Tawastehus, a town situated on a lake, and con- 
taining 3000 inhabitants. The country around is reputed the most fertile 
portion of Finnland ; and although not possessing many natural beauties, 
the prospect is pleasing. In this part of the country the most violent con- 


tests took place on the introduction of Christianity ; for here, as in Livo- | 


nia and other countries, the religion of love was propagated by fire and 
sword. 

We found good entertainment at Sommer’s Hotel, on the Church-sqaare. 
We spent the greater portioa of the next morning in boating on the lake, 
and for this purpose used the landlord’s long wheel-boat, which may be 
hired at a reasonable price. Boats with two wheels are frequently found 
on the northern lakes. As they require a deal of room for turning, they 
are not suited for the rivers; and on this occasion we could not convince 
ourselves of their utility on a lake, for the crew, which consisted of three 
Russian garrison soldiers or kapustuiks, whom we picked up from the 
high road, were very wretched sailors. In the lake there are several 
pretty islands, and oa its banks the little gloomy fortress of Kronborg, 
which played an important part in the annals of Finnland, but is now 
used as a prison. 

The distance from Tawastehus to Tammerfors is eighty versts. The 
road lies on the banks of the lake, and gradually ascends, uatil the tra- 
veller arrives on a plateau, whence he eajoys an unexpected panorama. 
The mirror of the lake lies widely extended before him, and is fringed by 
a belt of forest and verdure. The suo was high in the heavens, and its 
hot beams seemed to have exhausted all nature—it was an hour generally 
very unsuited to a landscape ; but here the case was different. The black 
pine forests which surround the lake, and impart a solemn gloom, were 
sparkling in the sunshine, and seemed to view themselves with delight 


ballots in any one pile. , in the mirror of the lake, which not a breath disturbed. It was a perfect 
the twelve blue, to ob-| picture of tranquillity. Weremained for some time on a spot to the 
e Assemblée. The stir- right of the road, which we discovered to afford the finest prospect, 


and future travellers will thank us for committing a slight crime against 
forest law, by breaking down a young pine which intercepted a view. 

At the third station, Onkala, is situated the oldest church in Finnland. 
In its vaults some ancient mummies are preserved, but we felt no inclina- 
tion to search for traces of the past beneath the earth, when the smiling 
present upon it rendered us so happy. After traversing the jong valley, 
we again ascended, and went along a mountain ridge, with thick planta- 
tions on either side the road ; here and there we had a glance of the lakes 
to the right and left, for on the latter side another great lake commences, 
Five versts from the fourth station a broad bridge connects the two lakes, 
and from a height to the left we again enjoyed a panorama not inferior im 
beauty to the previous one. We had spent so much time in admiring the 
varied prospects which presented themselves to us this afternoon, that 
we did not reach Tammerfors till late, when we put up at Fontell’s Inm. 
Some famous lake trout formed the staple of our supper, to which we paid 
due attention in spite of our fatigue. It was a very large inn for a small 
town, which most assuredly will become better known when travellers 
have discovered the beauties of Finnland. For the present we were per- 
fectly satisfied without any martial-looking porter, or green-aproned 
waiter, and tried to make our wishes understood in our not exemplary, 
though professionally-acquired Swedish, to the active, merry valisgin 
who was the only attendant, and responded to our requests with a melodi- 
ous and peculiarly modulated “ Jasso.”” The next morning we went out, 
not to look at the town, but its curiosities, the Fors (waterfall), and the 
manufactories situated upon it. 

After taking a hearty lunch, and laying in a small stock of wine for 
our next journey, for we should travel 200 versts without coming toa 
town, we started for the Kyro Falls. Fifteen versts to the west of Tam- 
merfors is the Nockia Fall, which is well worth seeing ; but is far inferior 
to the Kyro Fall. We decided on only visiting the latter, which the re- 
ports we had already heard about it made us anxious tosee. Behind the 
station of Ylajrawi, which is on the high road to Abo, we had to direct 
our steps northwards. A few versts before reaching it there is a sign-post, 
at the spot where we had to enter the wood, and thence we pro 
slowly over roots and stones, till we at length preferred continuing the 
last portion of our route on foot, for if our cabriolet had broken down we 
should have been in a awkward position, as there wasnot a house visible, 
nor a single living being. The Kyro Falls cannot be seen from this side, 
until you come close to them: to compensate for this, the whole view is 
presented to the sight at once. The broad stream flows lazily along be- 
tween the lofty forests till it reaches the rocks, and the struggle commences. 
The water then rushes between two masses of rock with a fall of f 
feet, then bounds over a smaller precipice, and is gradually collected in 
large basin, whence it flows quietly on. Over the smaller fall some bark- 
ed pine-trees are laid, so that the visitor may cross to the other side ; but 
eye and ear are so confused by the scene and noise, that at firet I did not 
feel secure, and missed a balustrade. While seated at lanch a quantity 
of children collected round us,each of whom uttered the same incompre- 
hensible request in Finnish. It could ve easily conjectured that some 
coppers would be the proper reply to this Carmen, so I gave each of them 
a kopek. Whence these children, all nearly of the same age, 
Heaven alone knows, for there was only one very small cabin visible. 

At eleven in the evening we reached the second station from Kyrofors, 
which bore the melodious name of Hertuala ; but the name was the only 
thing pleasing about it. We passed a rather large village, with poor 
wooden houses and a miserable road, before reaching Staschum. Forta- 
nately it was not dark. Still this poor village offered a curious spee- 
tacle. A great portion of the population, male and female, were coming 
from bathing—the men en simple chemise : one of them sat, as it appear- 
ed, in a very comfortable position, in the some costume that Adam wore 
before the Fall, and yet it was neither hot nor paradisaical here. We 
were, however, glad of the opportunity to see that the nativesof Hertuala 
were of tremendously muscular development. We had about 135 versts 
still to travel before reaching Abo, and we had intended to do the distance 
without a stoppage, but I felt that my strength would not permit it, so I 
lay down at the station of Karoa to rest myself. Two hour’s sleep re- 
freshed me. Had I then been able to get a cup of coffee I should have 
been perfectly happy, but such a transatlantic luxury could not be ex- 

pected in Karoa. Fresh milk was the substitute, black Anacka bread and 
| butter were added ; and to give us a great treat, a little, round, fair-hair- 
ed, barefooted girl brought us some salt fish and broiled bacon. We then 
proceeded at a rapid rate through a less interesting, though more fertile 
district than that we had lately seen ; on all sides were villages and culti- 
vated fields. A stream filled with rapids, ran along at our righthand. We 
were struck bya number of windmills, so small, that they looked like toys 
for grown up persons. As we drove along, astrange comrade metus, Atta 
Troil’s brown cousin. Poor Bruin was provided with an iron muzzle, 
and was led at the end of a chain by a tall, bearded Russian, at whose 
side walked another, with a long staffand some baggage. As we express= 
ed a wish to see the bear’s performance, the poor sufferer was forced to 
commence, although already highly tormented by marching under the 
burning sun. A number of young people bad arrived from the village. 
His leader now made a long address to Bruin : “ See, bear, we caught you 
in the forest when you were very little, far from here, and we took care of 
you, so that you grew a big fellow and now go travelling with us. Once we 
came to a large city where the soldiers marched up and down before the 
gate, and you saw it, and learned how to merch and go through the exer- 
cise ; so, show the gentlemen how cleverly you can do it.” And Brain 
marched, and exercised, and presented the long staff, and growled while 
dging it. ‘* And then we went into the villages, where the boys and girls 
danced, and you liked it, and learned to dance too.’ And Bruin danced 
his ballet, and growled again. “Now the girls have seen you dance, t 
will give us bread and meat and schnaps, and will eat and drink and rest 
in the village, and the gentlemen will give us a few kopeks.”’ Bruin was 
obliged to turn some somersaults, and growled worse than ever, and the 
performance was over. The two Russians had come hither from the go- 
vernment of Orel with their supporter, and intended to travel towards 
the extreme north of Finnland. 

After making up for the time devoted to this performance by travelling 
quickly, we soon reached Paavi, a very comfortable-looking station, at 
which preparations were being made for a marriage. The entrance and 
the doors were adorned with boughs ; two large silver goblets and silver 
spoons in no small quantity were being furbished up, and busy activity 
prevailed everywhere. The yard was very clean, for it was built one 
huge block of granite. Near the dwelling-house, to which a flight of 
wooden steps led, were the stables and barn on either side ; in the house 
itself was a spacious light kitchen, and in this again a quantity of large 
and small very clean milk vessels; beneath the roof hung the hard Anacka 
bread in long rows. The hostess, who was busied at the hearth, seemed 
highly gratified at the praises we bestowed on her laboratory, and served 
us up a bountiful breakfast, fresh milk, schnaps, a basket of Anucka bread, 
butter, fresh goat’s cheese, salted salmon, sali beef, and—a great delicacy 
among the Finas—salt cow-udder. We did all in our power. though far 
from what the hostess considered a proper appreciation of her dainties. 
“We were waited upon by a barefooted, active young girl, who more re- 
sembled an Irish Peggy than a daughter of Finnland. As, however, she 
could only apeak Finnish, any conversation on our part was impossible. 
When we inquired what we had to pay from the hostess, who spoke Swe- 
dish, she asked six kopeks (about 2d.) apiece. We gave her something 
more, with an intimation that it was for the girl, who curtseyed with in- 
tense delight, and gave us innumerable blessings as we drove away. 

At the station of Isomaa the river, which till then had been on our 
right, suddenly turned to the left ; its banks are low, and formed of gra- 
nite, which the water has worn perfectly smooth. At the Jast station be- 
fore reaching Abo the prospect became very beautiful ; the forest-clad 
heights form an exquisite contrast to the countless groups of islaads which 
we should have to pass on our return voyage. The tower of the principal 
church of Abo is seen long before the town is reached ; but the road winds 
in the most extraordinary fashion among the mountains. At eleven 
o’clock we at last reached Abo. We had only one day to devote to this 
town, but the time was quite sufficient, as we knew nobody there who 
could detain us, and the town itself, and its immediate vicinity, offers 
little to the traveller’s notice. Abo is the ancient capital of Finnland. 
St. Erik built the first Christian church here in 1157. Through the great 
fire in 1826, the greater portion of the town was burnt down; nor was the 
university with its library saved. Since that time Abo has become a mo- 
dern, regularly built, very busy town, with 14,000 inhabitants. It does 
not lie on the sea, but on a river, up which small vessels can reach the 
centre of the town. The commerce is not iaconsiderable ; a proof of its 
monetary resources and enterprising spirit is shown in several large whal- 
ing vessels, which were sent to Bremen to complete their equipment, and 
are now on their way to the Antarctic regions. The only portion remain- 
ing of the university, founded by Queen Christina, but removed in 1827 
to Helsinflors, is an observatory pleasantly situated on a granite hill, but 
which is no longer used for its old purpose, for it has been converted into 
an excellent navigation sehool. : 

In the high charch, whose tower and exterior are very unprepossessing, 
there are several remarkable graves ; for instance, that of Catharine Mon- 
stochtu, a Finnish peasant girl, wife ef the unhappy Erik XIV., and the 
grave of the Finnish colonel, Stahlhandske, the brave comrade of Gustav 
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n. Of the public buildings the most conspicuous is 
eye sng in a chstellated style. An extensive prospect 
is enjoyed from it, down the river to the sea. The old castle at the mouth 
of the river is historically noteworthy, in which Erik XIV. was confined 

for two years after bis deposition, but he was not murdered here, but at 
Gripsholm. Under the guidance of Mr. Cowie, a Scotchman, who has re- 
sided for several years in Abo, we visited during the afternoon a few plea- 

ens in the vicinity of the town, of which the prettiest is the Lille 
Heikele, but these suburban beauties possessed little charm for us after 
the splendid prospects we had enjoyed in the interior. 

‘As the steamer started the next morning punctually at four o’clock for 
Helsingflors, we deemed it advisable to go on board over night, and we 
slept comfortably for a few hours in our berths. The movement of the 
vessel woke me at an early hour, and I hurried on deck. Our passage 
through the islands had commenced. Would that I could find words to 
describe it properly! The majority of the thousands of rocky islets are 
thickly covered with trees ; here and there, alone, a colossal barren rock 
rises, resembling a petrified, antediluvian tortoise. Without this vegeta- 
tion, the passage through the islands would have something uncomfort- 
able about it, and appear a dangerous operation to the unseamanlike eye. 
As it was, we felt ourselves so attracted, on this lovely summer's morn, 
by the constant variety of the panorama, the green of the pines was so 
refreshing, the water so clear and blue, the sun so smiling, that we felt a 
wondrous tranquillity pervade our minds. White sails, large and small, 
enlivened the sea. The majority of the islands are uninhabited, a para- 
dise for game and birds. Here and there a fisherman’s hut stands on the 
shore, which, probably, the next autumn storm will burl into the sea, On 
one of the larger islands, the captain told us, there was a madhouse for 
females—a strange choice of situation. For incurables, he added. Jasso! 
the rest would soon be counted among the incurables. Nine months the 
howling of the storm, a rolling sea, and the cry of the gulls ; and for the 
eye an unending monotony. What a melancholy prospect! 

From time to time the number of the islands became smaller. At mid- 
day we passed a small fortress. Our passage then became narrower, and 


for several miles it seemed like sailing along a river: at the narrowest 
part, the Jungfernsunde, two ships cannot pass. We then got into open 
water, and 


. reached Helsingflors at eight in the evening. As we had en- 
joyed beautiful weather, all the passengers had proved themselves famous 
lors. Coffee at six, breakfast at nine, dinner at three, suited every one 
capitally ; a few choice spirits indulged in a glass of wine or Swedish 
punch, a mixture of arrack, hock, sugar, and a little water. Several 
nations were represented among the passengers. Mr. H——, a young 
American clergyman, with his wife, had travelled through Sweden and 
Norway, and were now going further on the grand tour. The honeymoon 
of the young couple did not yet appear to be over, they were all-sufficient 
for themselves, and sat during the whole passage on one and the same 
bench, reading from the same book. The young lady seemed now and 
then inclined to take part in our conversation, but her husband appeared 
to be no friend of “ soft sawder.”’ 

A young, serious-looking man, with a military moustache, and his arm 
ina sling, walked restlessly up and down the deck. He was a Finolacder, 
who had served in the Caucasus. His emperor is said to have christened 
him the “ Bravest of the Brave.’’ A still greater emperor wuce gave the 
same title to a great general. 

A second visit to Helsingflors could not possess the sane interest as 
the first, for it wanted the charm of novelty ; still the scene was very 
beautiful. Three guns from our vessel had been re-echoed from the 
rocks to the right, and announced our arrival far and wide. A hurried 
farewell from those who had enjoyed the glorious day with us—-a 
goodby, captain!—and we were once more in the beautiful Helsingflors. 

ur last business in Finnland was to spend a few days here. We 
made a glorious boat excursion to Durholm, where the Villa Bockstrom, 
with its pretty grounds and majestic trees, is an enviable summer-resi- 
dence. 

On the next day, a Sunday, the sky was very gloomy, but trusting to 
our good luck, we went on board a little steamer, which was going to 
sail among the neighbouring islands wita a military band. But we were 
punished for our confidence. Had a tenth portion of the strangers then 
residing in Helsingflors taken part in the trip, the undertaking would 
have been highly successful for the captain, but, except ourselves, the 
only passengers were a Russian major, a tradesman of Helsingflors, and 
a lady who appeared to have a gratis ticket. We had no forboding of the 
horrors which impended over us; a storm would have been pleasanter to 
our ears than the horrible sounds with which serpent, horns, and clario- 
nette tried to drown each other’s sound. I was once present at a soirée 
musicale in a madhouse ; I beard in Reval half a violin coneerto played 
by a travelling Marquis Prosper Manara—but this was the mest horrible 
of musical-horrors. And of what use would a pound of cotton have been 
here, and where could we crawl for refuge in this dwarf of a steamer with 
its half-pony power ?, Such military music in the field would cause troops 
to look death boldly in the face. In addition, a fine rain accompanied us 
on our trip, and the jolliest among us could not succeed in raising our de- 

ressed spirits ; it was and remained an unlucky excursion. The evening 
fn the Bath-house consoled us in some measure for the afternoon. Our stay 
in Finnland was now drawing to a close, and on the next morning, at nine, 
the Prince Mentschikoff carried us back to Reval. 

I have but little to add to my travelling sketches. I cannnot presume 
to give any description of the Finnish character, for my stay in the coun- 
try was too short, and my intercourse with the inhabitants in the interior 
restrained by my very defettive knowledge of their language ; but more 
especially am I deficient in that impudence peculiar to many travellers, 
who boldly describe a land and country after a trip equally hurried with 
mine. I can only add a few traits to assist the reader in forming his idea 
of Finnland and the Fions. 

Although climate and soil are so unfavourable, agriculture has made 
considerable progress. The drainage of large morasses—Finnland in 
Finnish is called swomaa, or swamp—has been lately carried on with suc- 
cess. Industry has also made great advances; but in the manufactories 
only a minority of the workmen are Finns, as the latter chiefly devote 
themselves to agriculture and seamanship. The Finns have always been 
known as famous, case-hardened sailors ; the Russian marine draws its 
best hands from Finnland, and a great number of Finnish sailors serve on 
board the merchant vessels of their own and neighbouring countries. 
These Finnish sailors, of whom I have seena good many in my time, make 
a much less pleasing impression than the agricultural Finns, whom I now 
saw in the interior of the land; the difference of their pursuits probably 
explains this. The rustics are a powerful, good-looking, generally fair- 

red race of men, and usually very honest and modest. I will relate an 
aneedote in proof of this. At a station not far from Abo our cabriolet 
wanted greasing. The station people appeared to be all in the fields; 
hence the postboy, who had driven us thus far, undertook todo it, and did 
it excellently. Cap in hand he came up to me and asked for a pour boire. 
When I gave him 3 kopeks (or about ld.) he looked at them for awhile, 
80 that I thought this little sum did not satisfy him; but no, he returned 
me two kopeks, and when I put them in his hand again, and a few more in 
addition, he stood open-mouthed, and looked after the liberal gentleman 
as we drove away. 

In the northern districts round Tornea, a very powerful, but wild, race 
of men is found, and hence they have been prohibited from wearing the 
wooden-handled knife, carried in a leathern belt round the waist, which 
all the male Finns carry. These knives are generally excellent, and very 
prettily finished. I bought one from a peasant for the very reasonable 
price of 30 kopeks. The Finnland schools are still lamentably few, but 
there is no lack of churches in the populated districts. A great portion 
of these churches are built of wood, and painted with the favourite brown- 
red colour. At first this gloomy exterior was repugnant to me, but at 
length the eye became accustomed to it, and it seemed suited to the se- 
rious character of the scenery. The belfry is often built by the side of the 


church. The manses are generally spacious and cheerful, and many of 


them are built at the moet beautiful spots. 

The language of the educated Finns is Swedish, but latterly a Finno- 
mania has been widely propogated ; some even entertain the flattering 
hope of introducing the Finnish language in the higher schools, and even 
in the university. This national desire is certainly, in one respect, very 
laudable, for a colloquial divergence between the educated classes and the 
people of a country can lead to the most terrible estrangement, but the 

tard retains its value here. History furnishes sufficient examples, 
that it is futile at the twelfth hour to try and save a nationality. Per- 
chance the eleventh hour has only yet arrived for Finnland ; but the 
Russian assimilation will gain the victory in Finnland, as it has done in 
Livonia, Esthonia, and Curland, where the educated and richer classes 
have stood for years in @ national and colloquial contrast to the people. 
From this attempt in Finoland even less salvation is to be expected, as 
through material views, the inhabitants of Finnland incline to the 
Russian government. I was surprised to find in Finnland so little sym- 
ny tee Sweden, though the commerce with that country is very consi- 

e . 

If we inquire what books have been lately printed in the Finnish lan- 

age, we receive the answer: “ Devotional and agricultural works.” 
Russia suffers no others. Finnland’s best poet, Runnberg, writes in Swed- 








ish, and the Finns read and sing his songs with enthusiasm, and prudence 
bids them hold firmly to their Swedish or Germanic origin, or else they 
will arouse a conflict among themselves, from which Russia will derive the 
sole benefit. Russia follows a safe track in the annihilation of the non- 
Russian people subjected to her sceptres, for she is supported by the apos- 
tates, who become traitors to their nation for the sake of the material ad- 
vantages offered them. There are 900 Finns serving as officers in the Rus- 
sian army ; how many of these will remain Finns? A man from one of the 
first families in Fionland is at the head of the university of Helsingflors ; is 
he a good Finn? A year ago he gave a sufficient answer to this question, 
when he claimed Russian assistance to remove forty students, his young 
countrymen, from the university, because they would not accept his invi- 
tation to a ball he gave. The matter was partly hushed up, because the 
government of St. Petersburg did not wish to interfere too openly, till the 
harvest was ripe. 

Let us hope that my Cassandra prophecy, that Finnland, which in its 
whole extent has only belonged to Russia since 1809, may not be Russified 
in a shorter time than Livonia, Esthonia, and Curland, be not fulfilled! 
Still, asa precautionary measure, the Finns ought carefully to study the 
later history of these three provinces! 


A SYRIAN LEGEND. 


Koja, the son of a shipwright of Beyrout, became the hero of story sim- 
ply from the excessive constancy of his attachment to Lisa, the daughter 
of a Maronite merchant. No one knows to what nation Koja belonged, 
or is quite sure of the epoch of his existence. But as mountains in a 
misty atmosphere seem far off as soon as you recede @ little from them, so 
in the East, where history sheds no steady light on the past, popular per- 
sonages who have only just died are often removed to an indefinite dis- 
tance back in time. This point, however, is of no moment. Men who be- 
come famous from the mere display of the affections are always near 
neighbours. We feel for Petrarch, whose house has left no ruins at Vau- 
cluse, just as if he were living in the next street. More eo, perhaps; be- 
cause time flowing over his story, has washed away everything but the 
sparkling gold. 80 is it with Koja. There were men who bated and per- 
secuted him in his life ; but they are gone, and all now join in lamenting 
his long separation from Lisa. P : 

The meeting of the two lovers was accidental. One morning, Lisa, who 
began to find the woman’s apartment, to which she had been confined 
during her father’s absence at Damascus, somewhat dreary, asked Mar- 
gota, her aunt, to take her forth, that she might wander on the borders of 
the sea. The good old lady was well-nigh struck dumb by the request. 
“ All the saints bless thee!”’ cried she ; “‘ has a Marid (evil spirit) been 
whispering in thy ear? Why, here am I, at this respectable age. I have 
lived all my life long at Beyrout, and never once have I desired to go 
down to the water’s edge.”’ Upon this Lisa laughed, and told to her aunt 
the story of the dove who lived with the tortoise, and who one day ex- 
pressed a desire to go and eat olives on a hill that was almost out of sight. 
The tortoise objected, and made a long speech to show the impropriety of 
such a step; but the dove flashed round and round in the sunlight, and 
replied, “* My friend, you mean to say that you have no wings.” So, off 
she flew. 

Margota understood from this that her charge would steal out alone, or 
with one of the slave girls, to satisfy her wish; and with many grumb- 
lings began to get ready, first putting on a veil as thick as a towel, 
then an ample gown of yellow silk, and then a black cloak like a domine. 
Afterwards she wanted to take all off again to don her yellow boots in 
greater comfort ; bat Lisa, who had disguised herself in five minutes, 
would not allow such delay, and calling to Zarifeh, the slave girl went 
down into the court. Margota followed, grumbling at her wilfulness ; 
and so they went forth into the narrow streets, and proceeded in the di- 
rection of the sea. 

Instead of going down to the port, always full of noisy Greek and Arab 
sailors, they took a circuitous direction, and reached the water’s edge 
about a mile outside the town. “It is a beautiful evening,” said Lisa. 
“Very cold,” quoth Margota, shivering ; and indeed a sea-breeze was 
blowing gently in their faces, and making their silk garments flutter as it 
passed. The water, however, far out, seemed as placid as the blue hea- 
vens above; whilst near at hand small waves, or rather ripples, came 
creeping up the sandy beach a few inches, and then retreating to return 
again with a rustling sound. Lisa took off her shoes—she had no stock- 
ings——and ran out to try and catch what seemed to her floating diamonds 
—star-fish that were poising themselves near the surface, now expanding, 
now contracting, and ever leaping out of reach of her band. 

Thus they proceeded slowly until they came to a ledge of rock that 
jutted some hundred feet into the sea. By this time the wind had freshen- 
ed a little, and a cloud of spray occasionally played about the extreme 
end of the point. Margota voted for a return; and tried to force a cough ; 
but Lisa insisted on running out along the ledge, and away she went. 
Her guardian, tired and annoyed, sat down on the sand to wait for her re- 
turn with Zarifeh ; both remained looking lazily at the sun, which, with 
vastly enlarged circumference, was just poising itself near the cloudless 
horison—a globe of fire in a sea of light. 

The time seemed long, and Margota at last said to Zarifeh, “ My sight 
is weak, and I do not descry Lisa on the rock.” The slave girl turned her 
sharp eyes in that direction, and rousing from her apathy, cried : “* She is 
not there!” So, she ran forward, while Margota, whose boots were full 
of sand, followed slowly. The black girl arrived soon, and standing on 
the rock, shaded her eves from the sun and looked around. ‘“ Where is 
the child?” cried Margota. “Out on the sea,” was the reply. . “‘ She is 
going away !”” 

On reaching with much difficulty the summit of the rock, Magota to 
her dismay saw at some distance out on the purple. waters, moving to- 
wards the golden wake of the sun, a boat impelled by a small sail, and 
thought she distinguished two persous in it. ‘Ha!’ exclaimed Zarifeh, 
with a meaning smile, ‘“ Lisa has a boatman friend, and he is taking her 
away. See how the sail swells and bends. But she is not afraid. She 
stands up clapping her hands ; her veil is fluttering ; and the stranger is 
worshipping her face.” 

Margota could see nothing of all this ; but began wringing her hands, 
for she knew how terrible would be the anger of the father, when he 
heard of what had taken place. The matter, however, was not so serious 
as she and Zarifeh had at first feared. Lisa,on going out along the rocks, 
had seen a boat floating near the other side, with a young man seated in 
it. In the East, when once the formal rules of propriety are disregarded, 
nature shows itself in its utmost simplicity. Without meaning any harm, 
Lisa called out, “ O, young boatman! this is the first time that I have 
seen the sea ; and I long to ride for one half-hour on its bosom. Take me 
with thee.” 

Koja—for it was he—looked up listlessly. He had been sailing about 
all day, endeavouring to divert bis thoughts from themes which trouble 
youth, and when the wind had fallen, bad suffered his boat to float where 
it listed, just giving now and then a sweep with the oar, more from habit 
than design. Thus he found bimself in that place ; and was brought face 
to face with Lisa. He complied-mechanically with her request, wonder- 
ing who this maiden might be who was thus out by herself, agains all the 
customs of the country. His fancy suggested that it might be a spirit. 
She stepped lightly on board when the boat floated up to a projecting 
ledge ; and when the little mast was shipped, and she began to feel the 
tiny craft glide away from shore, everything was forgotten but the delight 
of the moment—Margota, and Zarifeh, and prudence, and her father’s dis- 
pleasure—everything was forgotten but the delight of thus passing along 
like a shadow,over the purple wa'ers in the light of the setting sun. Per- 
haps, too, company so new to her, a handsome youth, who gazed upon 
her with a bewildered look of admiration, and who seemed silently to en- 
treat her not to notice that the breeze had unveiled her, and that she, 
whom no strange man ever bebeld. was pouring love into his heart—per- 
baps this was the chief cause of her forgetfulness. Love at first sight is 
common in the East—where beauty can rarely be marked for a longer 
space of time than a falling star takes to shoot across one quarter of the 
heavens. Before the shrill cry of Zarifeh came from the shore, Koja loved 
Lisa, and Lisa loved Koja, and the destiny of the one became indissolubly 
united with that of the other. , 

When Zarifeh called out in the strange wailing voice common to her 
people, Lisa said to her lover, “We must return ; and we must part. This 
is the flowertime of our lives ; afterwards will come the withering sun of 
adversity.” Koja took her band and placed in it a ring, and said, “ If we 
must part, keep this token. We may never meet again ; but it will bea 
means of communion. If good fortune is with me, it will retain its bright- 
ness ; if evil, it willdim, If I cease to love, and the grave opens for me, 
it will become black.” Lisa wept at the thought of her lover’s death, 
and took the ring. They exchanged no more words ; and presently after- 
wards the young girl leaped from the boat upon the extreme point of the 
rock and listened to the approach of her guardian. She did not reply to 
them, for her eyes and her mind were following Koja, who was sailipg on 
towards the open sea—out, out, towards the place where the sun had gone 
down —moving to and fro like a shadow, for light was gradually fading, 
the sail growing gradually dimmer and dimmer until the eye confounded 
it sometimes with the great white birds that were coming landward, flying 





low and wearily along the waters. At length it faded altogether 

night began to come rapidly on ; then Lisa said: “ J oeue foun ter the : 
sea-side with a soul; now it is gone. This is only the form of Lisa. 
My soul is floating over the waters. Let us go home ; the wind is chill, and 
life’s heat has departed from me.” 

“Woe! woe!” murmured Margota. “The master.of that boat was a 
magician ; and he hath cast a spell upon the girl. What have I done?” 

So they returned to the house ; and Lisa remained day after day la- 
menting the logg of her soul. She knew that love, such as hers, was des- 
tined in this to bring unhappiness to those who suffered it. Mar- 
riages among hér people are not based on affection. A husband ischosen 
by the father, and the daughter is not even asked if she can hope for hap- 
piness with him. There was no chance that Koja would be selected ; for 
she knew he was of a different race, a race who worshipped God in a dif. 
ferent manner, made bows and prostrations in the Church according to 
another ritual, kissed the palm of the priest’s band instead of the tips of 
his fingers, and was altogether, therefore, an alien and anenemy. She 
also knew that the merchant, her father, bad quarrelled with the father of 
Koja for the possession of a ship, so that there was a feud between them. 
The idea of struggling against law and custom never occurred to her ; and 
she sat down in the chamber, which had appeared in the morning so bright 
and cheerful, to nurse the young love that had been born, as sadly, as if 
the grave was already open to receive it. 

In the meanwhile, Koja, who equally understood that a fatal passion 
had taken possession of him, continued sailing out, long after the sun had 
set and darkness had come on—heavy at first, but then partly dissipated 
by the moon, which rose over the distant mountains of Lebanon. e felt 
that in the idle life which he had hitherto led by his father’s indulgence, 
the great love which he had conceived would prove poison to him; and 
he resolved at once to dissipate his energies in adventure. No thought 
of relations or friends troubled him ; and the narrator does not take the 
trouble to form a justification. Passion is always selfish; and all poets 
or romancers in the East identify themselves with those who yield to it, 
and never dream that any other duties have a claim. Away sailed Koja, 
until he saw a ship with many sails moving slowly along in the moon- 
light. He hailed it, and went on board, and voyaged with it to the Gre- 
cian islands, and then to the Frank countries, and back to Egypt. He 
went on shore, and pursuing his travels for many years, visited Habesh 
and the Hajez, and El Hind, and Ajern, and many other countries, In 
all these places many beautiful women became enamoured of him, and 
sent to him flowers which they had perfumed with their sighs ; but he lis- 
tened to none, and when they remonstrated with him by messengers he 
departed from that city and went to another. His heart was wholly oc- 
cupied with Lisa, whom it seemed impossible he should meet again. 

The young girl was equally constant, and spent the chief part of her 
time in watching the ring which Koja had given her, to know whether it 
retained its brightness. Sometimes it dulled a little ; and as she was un- 
willing to believe in misfortune, she reproached herself with want of care, 
and took soft linen and rubbed it ; but it changed not by her efforts, obey- 
ing all the varied fortunes of the departed one. This ring is not supposed 
to have been originally endowed with any miraculous powers, but de- 
rived its marvellous quality simply from the intensity with which Koja 
had wished for a means of communion with his beloved one. 

When the merchant returned from Damascus his first talk was of a hus- 
band for Lisa; but the young girl, knowing there was but one means of 
escape, feigned madness, and went about the house with flowers and straw 
in her hair, singing wildly. Margota and Zarifeh knew the cause of this, 
but they dared not reveal it; and so the merchant grieved, and Lisa re- 
mained a maiden, pitied by the whole city. Koja was forgotten, except 
by his father, who set up a cenotaph for him, and mourned over it for a 
whole day once a year—the anniversary of the day on which the youth 
had disappeared, floating away in his boat towards the setting sun. 

Time passed on ; and Lisa was no longer a young girl, but a full-grown 
woman, still beautiful; yet no longer sought in marriage. She remained 
in her father’s house ; while her sisters, who were mere children when the 
meeting with Koja took place, all found husbands, and soon brought pretty 
babies for her to admire and nurse. One night, after seven years had 
gone to the past, the merchant, happening to be sleepless, heard a voice 
raised in lamentation. So, he got up and went in its direction, and found 
that it proceeded trom his eldest daughter’s room. He listened, and heard 
her saying: “Ob, Koja! and art thou near the gates of death? Has this 
sorrow overtaken me? Is my bridegroom about to be taken away!” The 
old man marvelled at these words, and quietly raising the curtain that 
closed the room, beheld Lisa sitting on the carpet with a lamp beside her, 
holding a ring in the bright light, and shedding tears. “ What is the sor- 
row of my daughter?” said he, gently. She looked up, without any ex- 
prestion of alarm or surprise, and replied : “The last hour is approach- 
ing, and I know not where he is or what are the means ef protection.” 
Then she showed the ring, which had lost all its brightness, and seemed as 
if made ofold copper. The merchant understood that she bad nourished 
some secret affection, and repented that he bad not sought to learn the 
reason of her madness. He was now very aged—his passions were less 
strong than of yore—his ambition weaker--his prejudices almost worn 
away ; and therefore, when Lisa told her story, he sympatbised with her, 
and said: “ Perchance the young man may yet live, for the ring is not 
yet black ; and there is no limit to the power and mercy of God.” Ashe 
spoke, the gold assumed a still darker hue; and Lisa shrieked and fell 
senseless on the carpet. 

Now, it happened that at this time Koja was returning with a caravan 
across the desert that’separates Arabia from Syria. The simoom blew, 
and obliterated all signs of the track. The caravan wandered—water 
failed—death began its work. Koja, though hardened by much travel, 
suffered the extreme of thirst. Making a last effort, he left the caravan, 
and wandered away through the sand. Weakness came over him—he sank 
down, and there seemed no means of escape. He thought of Lisa; and 
as he felt death coming on, prayed to be united to her in heaven. Then 
he lost all memory and consciousness ; and the ring darkened almost to 
an ebony-colour. Death had indeed just stretched its hand over him when 
a troop of maidens from an encampment near at hand, which had been 
concealed by a hill, came by, on their way to search for some camels that 
had strayed. One of them saw the dying man, and revived him at first 
by pressing her moist lips to his. Then she called to one of her compa- 
nions who had a gourd, and sprinkled his face with water. Afterwards 
she made him drink. Then they took him up as if he had been a child, 
and carried bim to the tents, where he was tended all night by the wo- 
men, while the men went out to save the remnants of the caravan. It is 
needless to add that, before morning, the ring had almost resumed its 
brightness, and that the heart of Lisa was glad again. 

A fresh peril awaited Koja. The Bedouin girl who had saved him, 
loved him, and with rude simplicity claimed from him, first, the sacrifice 
of his faith ; and then, when he had told his story of his long-abiding pas- 
sion, she could not understand that engrossing kind of attachment, urged 
her youth, her attractions, her wealth, her services, and even uttered 
threats. Koja remained unmoved ; and at last Fatmeh said, “I will go 
with you to that distant city, leaving my father, and my friends, and my 
country, and learn if there be a woman who can love the absent for seven 
years. If it be true, she shall be thy wife, and I will be thy wife also.” 
Koja smiled, and explained that people of his faith could marry but one : 
a principle which Fatmeh approved, though it disarranged her plans. 
They escaped together ; for the girl said she was determined to view this 
marvel of fidelity, and perhaps secretly hoped that death might have made 
the way clear for herself. Wonderful adventures happened to them on 
their road. But at length Beyrout was reached, and Koja and Fatmeh 
stood before the gate of the mansion in which Lisa lived: both disguised 
as beggars. They asked for shelter, and it was granted. Lisa wondered 
at the marvellous brightness of the ring ; it shone more like a diamond 
than a piece of gold. She went out into the courtyard, and beheld Koja. 
Neither time nor altered dress could conceal him from her ; rushing for- 
ward she seized his hand and covered it with tears and kisses, saying, 
“Ob, my master! and hast thou at length returned to gladden me ?” Koja 
embraced her and then turned towards the spot where Fatmeh bad stood. 
But the Bedouin girl had disappeared, and was no more heard of in Bey- 
rout. 

The merchant father of Lisa exacted but one condition, before he would 
consent to the marriage of the constant lovers,——that Koja should join the 
Maronite communion. He easily acquiesced, having, no doubt learned 
wisdom from travel. So, after a long period of suffering came a longer 
period of joy. 

Were men less divided into sects and classes, there might have been no 
materials for this legend. We must take the world as it is, however. Half 
our miseries are of our own making ; and some of the finest qualities of 
humanity are expended in overcoming obstacles to happiness, which na- 
ture has not created. 


MISSING, A MARRIED GENTLEMAN. 


The readers of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Twice-Told Tales will remem- 
ber a very curious speculative essay on the subject of a gentleman who 
took the strange whim of suddenly absenting himeelf from bis wife and 
family, and remaining concealed for many years in the neighbourbood of 
his own home, for the purpose of observing their conduct after his sup- 
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and was found, I believe, by 


| th. It is an old newspaper story, 
tr es, in an Amal Jatenal A year or two ago it ue 
+ related ina London weekly ; the scene being then 


aper ; 
back to 
e suburbs of the metropolis : tal remember a few years 
= met with it ina French paper, wherein the circumstances were stated 
to be of recent occurrence—the mysterious husband be 
oar old friend the Sieur X., pro hac vice, @ draper in Phos the oni 
The various versions are evidently taken from one an 4  ori- 
ginal story, from which they differ scarcely in an thing, but in names and 
laces, is found in Dr. William King’s “ Political and Li Anecdotes 
tf hie own Times.” Dr. King was a well-known scholar and a busy lite- 
rary man, in the early part of the last century. His pon gem map ter dis- 
covered by accident, in yn about forty years ago only ; but they 
were well ascertained to be genuine. The story referred to appears to 
be authentic, and to those who heve not yet met with it it may found 
an interesting addition to the stories of “ Disappearances”’ in thé earlier 
numbers of Household Words. 

About the year seventeen hundred and six, I knew one Mr. Howe, a 
senaible, well-natured man, of an estate of seven or eight bun- 
dred pounds rannum. He married a young lady of a good family in 
the West of England; her maiden name was Mallet; she was agreeable 
in her person and manners, and proved a very good wife. Seven or eight 

ears after they had been married, he rose one morning very early and 
told his wife that he was obliged to go to the Tower to transact some 
particular business. The same day. at noon, his wife received a note 
from him, in which he informed her that he was under a necessity of going 
to Holland, and should probably be absent three weeks or a month..... 
He was absent from her seventeen years, during which time she neither 
heard from him, orofhim. The evening before he returned, whilst she 
was at supper, and with her some of her friends and relations—particu- 
larly one Dr. Rose, a ce geet had married her sister, a billet, 
without any name subscribed, was delivered to her, in which the writer 
requested the favour of her to give him a meeting in the Bird-cage Walk, 
in St. James’s Park. When she had read the billet, she tossed it to Dr. 
Rose, and said, laughing, “ you see, brother, as old as I am, I have got a 
gallant.” Rose, who perused the note with more attention, declared it 
+o be Mr. Howe’s handwriting. This surprised all the company, and so 
much affected Mrs. Howe that she fainted away. However, she soon re- 
covered, when it was agreed that Dr. Rose and his wife, with the other 
gentlemen and ladies who were there at supper, should attend Mrs. Howe 
the next evening to the Bird-cage Walk. They had not been there more 
than five or six minutes, when Mr. Howe came to them ; and, after salut- 
ing his friends and embracing his wife, walked home with her, and they 
lived together in great harmony from that time to the day of his death. 

But the most curious part of my tale remains to be related. London 
is the only place in all Europe where a man can find a secure retreat, or 
remain, if he pleases, many years unknown. If he pays constantly for 
his lodging, for his provisions, and for whatsoever else he wanis, nobody 
will ask a question concerning him, or inquire whence he comes, or whi- 
ther he goes. When Howe left his wife, they lived in a house in Jermyn 
Street, near St. James’s Church. He went no farther than to a little 
street in Westminster, where he took a room, for which he paid five or 
six shillings a-week ; and, changing his name, and disguising himself by 
wearing a black wig (for he was a fair man), he remained in this habita- 
tion during the whole time of his absence. He had had two children by 
his wife when he separated from her, who were both living at that time ; 
but they both died young, in a few years after. However, during their 
lives, the second or third year after their father disappeared, Mrs. Howe 
was obliged to apply for an Act of Parliament to procure a proper settle- 
ment of her husband’s estate, and a provision for herself out of it during 
his absence, as it was uncertain whether he was alive or dead. This act 
he suffered to be solicited and passed, and enjoyed the pleasure ofreading 
the progress of it in the votes, in a little coffee-house near his lodging, 
which he frequented. 

Upon his quitting his house and family, in the manner I have men- 
tioned, Mrs. Howe first imagined, as she could not conceive any other 
cause for such an abrupt elopement, that he had contracted a large debt 
unknown to her, and by that means involved himself in difficulties which 
he could not easily surmount ; and for some days she lived in continual ap- 
prehension of demands from creditors, of seizures and executions. But 
nothing of this kind happened ; on the contrary, he did not only leave 
his estate quite free and unencumbered, but he paid the bills of every 
tradesman with whom he had any dealings; and, upon examining his pa- 
pers in due time after he was gone, proper receipts and discharges were 
found from ali persons, whether tradesmen or others, with whom he had 
any manner of transactions, or money concerns. Mrs. Howe, after the 
death of her children, thought proper to lessen her family of servants and 
the expenses of her housekeeping, and therefore removed from hér house 
in Jermyn Street to a little house in Brewer Street, near Golden Square. 
Just over against her lived one Salt, a corn-chandler. About ten years 
after his disappearance, Mr. Howe contrived to make acquaintance with 
Salt ; and at length acquired such a degree of intimacy with him, that he 
usually dined with Salt once or twice a-week. From the room in which 
they ate, it was not difficult to look into Mrs. Howe’s dining-room, where 
she generally sat and received her company; and Salt (who believed 
Howe to be a bachelor) frequently recommended his own wife to him as 
asuitable match. During the last seven years of Howe’s absence, he 
went every Sunday to St. James’s Church, and used to sit in Mr. Salt’s 
seat, where he had a view ofhis wife, but could not easily be seen by her. 

After he returned home, he never would confess, even to his most inti- 
mate friends, what was the real cause of such a singular conduct. Ap- 
parently there was none ; but whatever it was, he was certainly ashamed 
toownit. Dr. Rose has often said to me that he believed his brother 
Howe would never have returned to his wife, if the money he took with 
him, which was supposed to have been ohe or two thousand pounds, had 
not been all spent ; and he must have been a good economist, and frugal 
in his manner of living, otherwise his money would scarcely have held 
out ; for I imagine he had his whole fortune by him (I mean what he car- 
ried away with him), in money or bank bills, and daily took out of his 
bag, like the Spaniard in Gil Blas, what was sufficient for his expenses. 
Yet I have seen him, after his return, addressing his wife in the language 
ofa bridegroom. And I have been assured by some of his most intimate 
friends that he treated her, during the rest of their lives, with the great- 
est kindness and affection. ° 

Dr. King adds in a note that he was well acquainted with Dr. Rose, 
and also with Salt ; that he often met them at King’s coffee-house, near 
Golden Square (Dr. King was an active Jacobite and Rose was of French 
connexions); and that they frequently entertained him with this remark- 
ably story : relating these and many other particulars which had escaped 
his memory. 

=> —— 


MODERN ANCIENTS. 


_ Although they are, upon the whole, rude, dirty, and superstitious, I 

ike no peasantry better than that among which I am in the habit of wan- 
dering in Brittany. They all seem to me picturesque in their minds, 
partly by reason of their sense of poetry, and partly because they retain 
$0 much of what was striking in the old customs and notions of their an- 
cestors and ours. I make my head quarters at Nantes, and consider my- 
self very happily surrounded. 

Nantesitself is, to my mind, a magnificent city, clasped in the many 
arms of the great river Loire ; a city of smiling islands and gay flat mea- 
dows full of flowers ; a place of bridges, antique towers, and broad quays, 
bristling with masts from all nations. The towers and walls of the old 
Chateau de l’Hermine, once the seat of the Dukes of Brittany, though now 
Serving as a powder-magazine, speak to me of days when gunpowder was 
hot. So does the Cathedral ; and there is no lack of stone sermons in the 
Statues of the famous Duchegs Anne, and her lineage, and those of the 
tee captains De Clisson and Duguesclin which are scattered about in the 

1 or forty public squares that give air to the town. 
me 1s worth the while of any man of leisure to come over and pass 
. phd four weeks at Nantes ; making excursions from thence to and fro 
= b ote and establishing some sort of acquaintance with the country 

Tracts have not superseded their le ; 

; t gendary.song ; and many ballads, 
pete ne tenoting and ag tender as the ancient lays ‘of Scotland, may be 
pe at this day from the lips of wandering . bards, who sing, without a 

Oe eared familiar and dear to all the crowd that listens, 
widens +" are a born to song. Field-labourers in the villages, and 
whet a oe towns, receive in Brittany little instructions beyond 

e priests, who generally spring from their own ranks, afford. As 


they are imaginative and excita: 

7 e, they supply their want of other know- 

pin by remembering long poems, which inte veciie to one another, and 
us hand down to their children, 


; They are th lv i i- 
satori, and make songs on ever y hemselves rude improvvi 
metre with eonsideratie skill. Y event of which they hear, turning the 


The most eminent of their in this ki 
é poeta in this ki i i 
pe of men called Pillaoners, in fact rie-inen psi ara — These 
a ee erent town to town in pursuance of their calling, collect 
: all talk, as well as all the political information that they pick 





.| at a vill 


up on the road, and have ia all houses a sure welcome for their songs and 
sayings. Autolycus, who reads to us now like a fiction of the poet, con- 
tinues to be a real person in Brittany. 

As Autolycus is always supposed to be poor, and indeed almost comes 
under the denomination of beggar, he is looked upon with a certain rev- 
erential pity, that his conduct does not always merit. When he arrives 
e, he does not enter cottages unbidden, but observes a certain 
form that has been long established, and is at no time departed from. 
Pausing at a house-door, he says, “ God bless you, people of this house ; 
God bless you, little and big.” The invariable answer of those who ex- 
pect a song, and do not grudge their pancakes is, ‘God bless you also, 
traveller, whoever you may be.” 

Those pancakes, by the by, deserve a word of notice, since they are the 
staple diet of the people. They are made in large quantities at a time, 
placed one upon the other, pressed closely together, and the pile is cut as 
wanted like a cheese. When a fresh batch of pancakes is turned out, the 
event is hailed, in a Breton household, as a something to be glad over; 
and that is not surprising considering the difference that there must be 
between stale and new pancake. ‘ : 

Besides Autolycus the gaberlanzie-man, there is a set of singers of a 
better class, equally popular. These singers are the poor students or 
clerks, who are young peasants destined for the Church. They are called 
Kloer in the Breton language, and travel from one episcopal town to 
another, meeting in sea at Tréguier, Léon, Kemper, and Vannes. To 
see them arrive in the costumes in which they left their villages, is a 
quaint sight. They still have their long hair floating down over their 
shoulders ; and, when they have but lately joined, are remarkable for 
their wild eyes full of enthusiasm. The great ambition of a Breton pea- 
sant is to have a son a priest; and the free life of a Kloer, candidate for 
future honours in the church, attracts youths of eighteen or twenty, quite 
as much as ne a toasoldier. These young men are all 
poets and sifigers. hey live together in the suburbs of cathedral towns 
to all appearance miserably enough, as their funds are very scanty, and 
possessed in common ; however, they do live, and study properly for the 
career that they have chosen. By degrees they loose their extreme rus- 
ticity, in consequence of being received into what, to them, is good socie- 
ty ; and it often naturally happens that, treated with great familiarity in 
many families, a devotee of nineteen years old meets with bright eyes that 
tell him to think twice before he makes himself a solitary — Perha 
he mistrusts the reality of his vocation, and abandons it. But since todo 
this is considered a disgrace, sad conflicts arise often between duty and 
inclination, and the poor young clerk fights a hard battle with himself, 
perplexing terribly his unripe judgment. 

If “ Heaven has all,’”’ he solaces his heart with verse, and his lays gain 
by the real feeling that his regret or his resolution puts into them. The 
Kloers never print their compositions, but nevertheless they have to bear 
the brunt of a severe criticism. Critics are always ready in the tailors 
and the millers, who are envious of the superior knowledge of the clerks. 
The ragmen, too, if they must be outshone as bards, have their revenge as 
judges. When once the Kloer is an actual priest, his business is to decry 
and anathematise his former life ; he therefore takes advantage of his li- 
berty, while yet the sun is shining for him. But in his maturity the Bre- 
ton preacher I think very eloquent, and the poetry of his old Kloer days 
often plays with a mild light over his religious exhortations. 

The Breton instrument of music is a rebec with three cords, which serves 
to accompany the chanting of these rustic minstrels. Sometimes the air 
is composed at the moment, according to necessity and taste, and the same 
themes are constantly repeated, as well as the same chorus, which is gene- 
rally something popular, well-known, and liked by the whole auditory. 
There is a strange charm about these songs, which put new thoughts into 
old diction,—for the Breton used by the peasants is the same language as 
that of the early bards, although the language of the educated classes in 
the province has been greatly modified. When the people sing the old 
ballads of the country, worde and language fit together. No doubt cen- 
turies of oral tradition have worked change in the original traditions. 
Some of these are remarkable. Merlin, of course, figures in many, as in 
the old stories of Wales ; but a favourite heroine is no other than Heloise, 
she of the “deep solitudes and awful cells.’ She is here transformed 
into a sorceress of the very worst description, who, under the name of 
Loiza, isrepeatedly apostrophised. The people listen with awe when she 
is named, and when they hear the words, “ Loiza! Loiza, take heed for 
your soul! if this world is yours, the next belongs to God!’ a shudder 
runs through the whole crowd. On days of Pardon, as the religious fairs 
are called, these crowds assemble in the squares of the great towns, and 
will listen, not for hours only, but for days together, to a drama that is 
being made while it is being acted. If a Breton singer happens to be a 
man of conscience as well as of talent, he can do much good. This was 
the case with a lame peasant of Basse-Cornouaille, who was exercising, a 
few years ago, a great influence over the people. He was nicknamed 
Loiz-Kam, or Louis the Lame, and looked like one of the dwarfs kept at 
a king’s court of old ; he was full of sense, and wit, and quick perception. 
He had no objection to be thought a conjuror, and was not offended at the 
strange stories that were current on the subject of his power ; such a be- 
lief gave him an advantage over his uneducated hearers, which he did not 
use for an ill purpose. Drunkenness prevails amongst the lower order of 
the Bretons, and, at their grand Pardons, is seldom that the solemnity 
passes away without ecenes of distressing brutality. Louis Kam always 
took occasion in his own parish, to attract an immense crowd round him, 
and by persuasive eloquence and vivid pictures, drawn in songs, upon the 
horror of this beastly vice, he achieved throughout his own district a tri- 
umph similar to that of Father Mathew. 

Quite lately I happened to be witness of a scene at ‘“t. Pol de 
Léon, which was very striking and characteristic. There had been a 
frightfol murder in the district, which, being the newest and most fasci- 
nating event, was chosen for his theme by a blind ministre] at the fair. A 
large crowd had assembled round him, and he had already named his sub- 
ject, and prefaced his poem by an exordium, when he paused suddenly and 
addressed the auditors: 

“ Christians,” said he, “before we go further let us all say a Pater and 
a De profundis for the assassin and his victim.” 

At these words he took off his hat, a movement which was generally fol- 
lowed. All made the sign of the cross; he then recited several expitatory 
prayers, to which the rest responded ; having done that he resumed his 
ballad, and so went on to relate his story. ° 

When cholera prevailed in Brittany, the wandering singers took that as 
their theme, and, instructed by the doctors and the authorities, put into 
song the proper r»medies which should be used in the treatment of the 
malady. Thus people were taught readily to take those precautions 
which their indolence or ignorance would in no other way have cared to 


study. 

I fave alluded to the great religious meetings of the Bretons, called 
their Pardons. They are quite peculiar to the province, and they date 
their origin back to the early ages after Druidism had disappeared. ‘In 
fact they are remnants of the cermonies of the ancient pagans, of 
which a great number of vestigesoccur in Brittany. 

Every great Pardon lasts at least three days. On the eve of the first 
day, all the bells of all the churches are set ringing ; all the chapels are 
adorned with garlands and vases of fresh flowers; the saints in their 
niches, and over their alters, are dressed in the national costume ; and, in 
particular, the saint who is the patron of the district, is dressed like a 
bride or bridegroom, as the case may be. If the saint be a female, she 
has a white coif put upon her head, ornamented with a multitude of little 
mirrors, such as earthly brides in Brittany wear on the wedding day If 
the saint be a gentleman, he wears in his breast the customary bouquet, 
gay with floating ribbons, which distinguishes a bridegroom in his glory. 

Towards evening the chapel is swept, and it is customary to throw cha- 
pel dust into the air, in order that the wind may be favourable to those 
who are coming in from the adjacent islands on the morrow. Imme- 
diately afterwards all the gifts that are to be offered to the holy patron 
of the place, are spread out in a conspicious part of the nave. These 
gifts are generally sacks of corn, hanksof flax, fleeces of young lambs or 
ewes, new hives of honey, and such rustic treasures. Less than a century 
ago it was usual at this time to dance in the chapel; but at present the 
dance takes place on the green in front, where there is sure to be a foun- 
tain dedicated to a saint. : 

Formerly the bonfire never was omitted late at night, but of late years 
even the bonfire has fallen a good deal into disuse. In some hamlets, 
however, it is still abided by, with all the rites thereto belonging. A high 
pole adorned with a garland is set up in the midst of light wood shavings 
and heather. To the light shavings fire is set, and the whole company, 
with wild cries, songs, and prayers, watches until the flame shall have 
leaped up high enough to catch the garland at the top. Directly after 
this has happened, all dance twelve times round the pole, and then the 
old men place a circle of stones rouad the fire, in the midst of which there 
is a cauldron fixed. Formerly meat for the priests nsed to be cooked in 
that pot, but now people content themselves by filling it with water. 
Children throw into the water, as it boils, pieces of metal, and then fixing 
bits of reed to the two handles, they cause the whole machine to discourse 





excellent music. 
By daybreak the next morning visitors come in bands to the Pardon, 





from all parts of Brittany, singing and shou yers. Assoon aseach 
band gets within sight of the church spire, ail fee people in it go down on 
their Knees, and make the sign of the cross. If the Pardon be held in « 
town near the sea, the water is at this time covered with vessels, from 
every one of which proceeds the sme chorus or prayer. 

Sometimes whole cantons arrive at once, bringing the banners of their 
parishes, and headed by their priests. The clergy of the Pardon always 
advance to receive and welcome them. 

After vespers there takes place a grand procession. The young men 
and the maids, in all the pomp of costume, walk in long close lines, with 
infinite devotion, followed by bands of sailors, who go barefooted and 
sometimes almost unclad, if they happen to have made vows when in fear 
of shipwreck. The procession pauses at the cemetry of the town where 
prayers are said, and in these prayers it is usual for the lord of the manor 
and his family to join. 

The whole leve ney is covered by this time with tents, under which 
pilgrims pass the night in vigils, in listening to the religious songm 
The minstrels go from one part to another of the whole encampment, 
singing no songs that are not of a serious kind, because the whole of the 
first day of the Pardon must be spent in holy thoughts. Wordly amuse- 
ments are to follow. 

At dawn on the second day worldly thoughts and | cages y are permit- 
ted to rush in; then begin all the amusements of a fair, and its excesses. 
The Kloers may then sing their love-songs for the last time, if they mean 
to hold by their choice of the priestly calling. Then it is that those fa- 
mous dramas are performed, which last several days, and which are the 
last existing remnants of the Mysteries and Moralities that were the de- 
light of our forefathers in almost all countries. 

The Pardon here described I saw at Rosporden in Finistére. 





THE LATE REVIEW IN PARIS ; 


AND WHAT THE GHOSTS THOUGHT OF IT. 
From ‘ An American Woman in Paris,”’ Correspondent of the N. Y. Tribune. 
Paris, Thursday, April 20, 1854. 
English King—Peace to this meeting ; wherefore we are met : 


Unto our brother France, and to our sister, 
Health and fair time of day : 


And Princes French, and Peers, héalth to you all. « 
French King—Right joyous are we to behold your face, 

Most worthy brother England ; fairly met : 

So are you, Princes English, every one. 

“Humph!” says the ghost of Franklin, rubbing his eyes in his old 
haunts on the heights of Passy ; “I see men like trees walking.” 

“T see the tri-colours,” says Lafayette. 

“I see my eagles on the wing,” says Napoleon. 

“ Very extraordinary! and I see a red-coat,” says Wellington. 

“T see that, in thunder, lightning, bail or rain, we three shall meet 
again,” says the Czar Alexander. 

“ Inexplicable!” says our Philosopher ; “There must be conclusions. 
Hallo there! ye sleepy shades! Phillipe Auguste and Richard Coeur de 
Leon! Shake eight hundred years of dustiness from your drowsy souls, 
and tell us have ye ever dreamed the like of this ?”’ 

“ What! Ma hi /”” says Phillipe, “1 scarcely know I am dead.” 

“ As I live,” says Coeur de Leon, “ our armies are marshalled again to 
defend the Holy Places. This day shall change all griefs and quarrels 
into love. Dieu le veut—vive la Croix!” 

“Holy Virgin save us!” exclaims Phillipe Auguste. “See yonder, 
Coeur de Leon, the Crescent and Cross embrace each other ; we are dead 
Richard !” and “ Ave Marie! Ave Marie!’ muttered the two, in shuff- 
ling back to their laps of lead. 

“ What’s all this tiddle-taddle, pibble-pabble of war?’’ say the van- 
quished of Cressey, Poitiers, and Agincourt. 

“ Fie, foh and fum,”’ says one, “I smell the blood of a British man!’’ 

F wes by his lance,”’ says the Black Prince, “ let a Frenchman die his 
eath, 

“Hush! hush! 
Present. 


While chaos is taking form on the Champs de Mars, Franklin’s shade 
draws on a skulless cap of thought, puts speculation in its eyes, and 
watches the Orient, like a ghost perplexed, waiting the crowing of a cock. 
“Take any form but that and my firm nerves shall never tremble,” says 
Alexander, as his blanched presence flickers like a thread of mist above 
the turf, then dissipates. Hut our wilful sentry, less complaisant than 
Banquo’s ghost, stends fixéd and beats a reveille on the cheeks of time. 
A thick shady presence come rushing around him—“ Citizens of our glo- 
rious repeblic of shades, you see the black cloud yonder in the Hast,” 
sayshe. All the ghosts nod and respond—“ Ugh.” “ You see the crews 
of souls coasting on our shores, with passports to eternity signed by ite 
thunderbolts.” “Ugh.” You see the long fringed tailed kites of diple- 
macy that Europe has sent up to nip out its fire.” “Ugh.” “Isawt 
cloud when first it rose ; it was small and white like a weasel.” “It was 
like a weasel, backed with a chapel at Jerusalem ;” says another, who 
had been long awake. “Now it’s like a whale.” “Very like a whale, 
snorting at fleets in the Baltic, fleets in the Bosphorus, and fleets in the 
Mediterranean ;” says Franklin. “ These are signs of the times; and of 
late I have heard the lightning, whispering through the air thoughts that 
now are heaving in the breast of time. Listen now, Schwartzenberg; it 
says, ‘ Now is your time to astonish the world with your ingratitude te 
Russia.’ Turn the other ear, Prince, and listen again ;”’ 

“War! War! No peace! peace is to me a war, 
O Lymoges! O Austria! thou dost shame 
That bloody spoil. Thou slave, thou wretch, thou coward : 
Thou ever strong upon the stronger side ! 
Thou fortune’s champion that dost never fight 
But when her humorous ladyship is by 
To teach thee safety! thou art perjured too, 
And sooth’st up greatness. What a fool art thou, 
A ramping fool, to brag, and stamp, and swear, 
Upon my party! Thou cold-blooded slave, 
Hast thou not spoke like thynder on my side? 
Been sworn my soldier? bidding me depend 
Upon thy stars, thy fortune, and thy strength ? 
And dost thou now fall over to my foes ? 
Thou wear a lion’s hide? doff it for shame, 
And hang a cali’s skin on those recreant limbs.” 
‘* And hang a Ccalf’s skin on those recreant limbs,” 
and ‘‘ Hang nothing but a calf’s skin,” repeats an echo. 

“ Prussians, quick! look out. There’s your live Chevalier Bunsen 
pulling up his stakes at St. James’s.” How the world looks aghast! 
backs bristling up in bayonets and ship-masts. It’s fun for us, but death 
to them,”’ and the ghosts wiped their tears on their wristbands and oy 
in their sleeves. ‘‘ There’s Prince Napoleon on his Rosinante, with a 
bright coat and a powder-horn, stalking on to where glory waits him ; and 
there’s little Victoria with a tear in her eye (or, rather, the telegra) 
says tears, probably one in each eye), looking after her cherished Charley, 
who vows to be in heaven or St. Petersburgh ina month. There are 
Russians, long time across the Danube, and the French weather-bound at 
Toulon, and the English behind their time. But here they come. ‘ Har- 
per cries ; "Tis time ; ’tis time.’ ” 

“Am I in France again?” says Lear. “The British powers are 
marching hitherward.” 

“ Ah, me! says Marie Louise, “forty years ago to-day I hid myself 
and child from them. Have you heard, Napoleon, that our son the 
of Rome is with us?” “ Alas!” says the Emperor, “ but who is he yon- 
der on the throne of my empire, protected by the imperial eagles and sur- 
rounded by the armies of France?’’ ‘It is Louis Napoleon, my grand- 
son,”’ says the divorced Josephine, with a smile of heavenly compensa- 
tion, as she lights beside the heart of her beloved. “ Lord, thy ways are 
not our ways,’ says her husband. Still the heart of a Bonaparte beate. 
“ That wild is destiny.” 

Behind these hero spirits stood a cloud of others—some ones old, some 
of tender age, aud some in the embryo of their souls waiting to run the 
gauntlet of probation—all eager to catch this bird’s-eye of Paris. There 
were the iron souls of the Crusaders born to anathematize the Saracen, 
who lived to dim the defiling crescent, and died at the sepulcher of Him 
who died for them. There were Mahomet, Constantine, Luther, and the 
Popes-—“ anointed deputies of Heaven”’—Waldimir and Peter the Great, 
casting instinctive glances toward the Bosphorus. There were English 
and Cossacks who marched arm in arm through Paris forty years ago— 
Prussians and Austrians who witnessed the embarkment of Napoleon for 
Elba and St. Helena. There were Bourbons and Orleanists, and Repub 
licans, allin waiting, Te Deums rose from the East at the success of 
Russian arms; prayers ordained by the bishops from the French churches 
for the French ; fastizg, humiliation and prayer, were offered by England 
for the English. “In God I hope,” says the Russian ; “ In our Holy 
Prophet and the Koran,” says the Mahometan ; “ In the Holy Virginand 
her Son,” says the Frenchman: “ In the Thirty-nine Articles,” says the 
Englishman ; “ As you like it,” says the American. P 

Let us turn ghosts ourselves, and join our brothers on the heights of 
Passy, and, with telescopic eyes, feed our minds with observation. The 
Pont Jena is at our feet with its huge sculptured borees : all Paris is turn~ | 


Lie still and slumber!” whispers the voice of the 





Che Albion. 





—- 








toward ng, black lines, extending down the Quais, Beyond 
pS for ee  sarters of a mile to the Military School stretches 
the Champ-de-Mars. Two hundred thousand spectators cover its embank- 
ments to see thirty thousand of the armies of Paris reviewed: (some say 
there were forty, and fifty and sixty thousand soldiers in the field.) The 
infantry stand in order of battle on the left, the cavalry on the right. A 
slight shower has laid the dust. The Empress and her attendants enter 
the field. Her earriage is drawn by six horses, with postillions in liveries 
of green and gold. An English officer in a red coat and with white 
plames sits by her side. Her Majesty is gracious and smiling, though in 
mourning for the Duke of Parma. “ Vive l’Imperatrice! ” rises from the 
ranks as she passed to her place in the velvet-hung balcony to the right. 

Again the drums beat, the trumpets sound, and the pipers blow. A 
brilliant squadron approaches. Time makes a note in his journal ; History 
books an event for Eternity. “God save the Queen” is heard on the 
Champ de Mars. “God save the Queen” towers above the shouts “ Vive 
YEmpereur.” The Emperor Napoleon III. leads the van of thissquadron, 
followed by a long line of Plantagenet plumes. Prince George of England, 
Duke of Cambridge, is on his right; Lord Raglan on his left. Behind 
them follow Lord Ross, Major Wellesley, Lord Cowley the English Am- 
bassador to the French, and other noble Englishmen, and somebody in a 
wite Austrian uniform, and the Duke of Cambridge’s staff. And last 
of all six servants in the royal livery of Victoria’s household bring up the 
rear. 

The and his suite rode many times swiftly up and down the 
lines of infantry and cavalry, greeted with music and the heartiest shouts, 
“ Vive 1”’Empereur,” “a bas les Russes,” then took their places near the 
Empress in front of the balcony. The cavalry made a charge before them 
toward the military school, and then all formed in lines of review to 
before the Emperor and a scion of that king whom the First Napoleon 

ounced the most powerful, the most constant, the most generous of 
enemies. The review went-on to the sound of music, cheering of 
soldiers and acclamations of spectators, when the cavalry made another 
and it was done. A charge of ten thousand horse is fine. War is 
all fine but the killing. The men are fine, and they have fine horses and 
fine mustachios. The music and marching are fine. The caps and coats and 
pantaloons are fine. The buttons and bayonets, tipped with flame— 
the shining swords—the glistening helmets and cuirassesare very fine. 

I cannot now be accused of intruding on the news-monger’s occupation, 
or of willfully wishing to cheat him of his ten dollar fee by telling you 
that the Duke of Cambridge and his suite came here on the 12th instant ; 
that the review took place next day, Thursday; that the Sunday after 
was Easter, and the fountains played for the Duke at Versailles; that the 
next day he went to a ball at the Palace d’Elysee ; and that yesterday 
Lord Raglan left for Marseilles, &c.; to-day the Duke is gone himself. 
Omitting all this we join in the chorus of our brothers : 

All—* Double, double, toil and troyble ; 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble.” 
Av ite vor. 
—_ oO 


STRIKES—IN SPAIN AND IN LANCASHIRE. 


Oar corr dence from Spain has recently furnished us with some 
description of the manner in which a certain proceeding of what we fear 
we must calla truly English character has been conduct:«l in that re- 
markable country. There has been a great “strike” at Barcelona. The 
trade of that famous city supports a large number of manufacturing arti- 
sans, and these workmen “ turned out” some ten days ago after the fash- 
ion of the Preston operatives. Whether they were prepared with any 
= demand for a “ 10 per cent.” increase of wages, whether they were 

ted by “ delegates,” or what immediate object they proposed to them- 
selves, is not quite clear, but they professed to be discontented with their 
are refused to return to their work, and assembled in the streets 
rather tumultuously, though without breaking into open riot. It is at 
this stage of the affair that the policy of a Spanish Administration ap- 
pears most conspicuous. When our own operatives leave their work and 
assemble in open air meetings we are fain to let them take their own way, 
aad find out their own interests at their leisure ; but such is not the fash- 
ion in Spain. The affair was instantaneously taken in hand by the 
Captain-General, or military chief of the district, who made very short 
work of it by ordering that all manufacturers should open their mills, and 
all workmen go to work by 2 o’clock on that day, or in default of such 
conduct should be treated as rebels. Unfortunately, it is not reported on 
terms occupation waa to be thus resumed, and perhaps this point 
not enter into the Captain-General’s thoughts. Neither can we say 
exactly that this effort at “arbitration” was absolutely successful, inas- 
much as the workmen did not resume work, notwithstanding that the 
proclamation of the Captain-General was backed by a large show of 
troops, and a war steamer under the walls of the city. However, the end 
of it is apparently that the “ strike” has been terminated in some way or 
other, and in this respeet we really must say that Barcelona fs in advance 
of Preston. The Spanish men and masters have, at all events, not resolved 
to endure any extremities in doing the utmost possible injury to each other 
and to the trade which supports both. 

It is lamentable to think of the exhibition which the Lancasbire 
*- strikes” offer to the world. That they have their honourable features 
we are far indeed from denying. The moderation, order and good con- 
duct which have been observed under these trying circumstances, and the 
patience and self-denial with which severe privations have been endured, 
cannot be too highly praised ; but, as far as the wisdom of the proceeding 
is concerned, we cannot see that the resolutions of our English workpeo- 
ple display much more intelligence than the summary proclamation of 

—- Governor. We talk a good deal about political economy, we 
establish libraries for the use of the people in our most crowded districts, 
and we make pretentions to considerable progress in popular wisdom. 
Yet, what a state of things do these “strikes” express! Let any sensible 
operative just reflect on the nature of the attempt to which he lends him- 
self in joining a movement of this description. 

A dispute occurs about the rate of wage,or the hours of labour, or some 
ether matter connected with the business of the factories. The masters 
desire one thing, the men another, and a“ strike’ consists in the concer- 
ted stoppage of all labour whatever until terms shall have been arranged, 
or, as we may more correctly express it, until one party gives way. 
Now let us consider the consequences in either event, and first let 
us suppose the masters to yield. In this case the men will have 
succeeded in dictating to their employers by the force of actual pressure 
certain terms of employment such as the masters would not have 
gaat of their own free will. Is there any honest workman who believes 

¢ on such conditions as these any trade could be successfully carried on, 
or that capital would continue to be invested in manufactures at all ? 
We willnot beg the question by assuming that the demand of the operatives 
iseither just or unjust ; we only ask if it is likely that the commercial 
transactions of this country could be conducted as they now are if the 
employers of labour could be thus coerced into engagements without re- 
ference to their own calculations or state,of the market? But ‘take the 
more likely supposition of the opposite result, and imagine that the ope- 
ratives are forced to give way. They then fall more thoroughly under sub- 
jection than before, inasmuch as they have proved their inability to resist, 
and asthe labour-market has probably received an additional stock of 

The first and most natural effect of this forced suspension of work 
is to bring new oe into the field, so that the competition for em- 
ployment, which must ways depreciate the rate of wages, is actually in- 
ereased by the very proceedings adopted to make wages higher. 
it These are the results to be anticipated from the termination of a 
strike” by the surrender of either party ; but see, now, how both par- 
ties must inevitably suffer from the contest itself. During the whole pe- 
riod the mills, which should provide a common subsistence for employers 
and employed, remain entirely unproductive ; the masters get no interest 
on their capital, the men no wages to roy | bread. Asa matter of course, 
each party, when work is resumed, must have heavy arrears to make up. 
boy _— are probably in debt to the utmost extent of their personal cre- 
t; their savings, it they had any, are exhausted ; their little property 


with, and their families in a state of destitution. The masters 
must be crippled in their means, and involved, perhaps, in serious obliga- 
tions through the forfeiture of contracts, &c.; and yet both parties have 


afresh under these common disadvaniages. What the 
todo? If the employers are to gee. ms ee ey 
clear that this is increasing { be called upon for higher wages, it is 


he demand upon 
able to sustain it; if, on the other hand, they have gained the day, and 
the rate of wages is reduced, then the workien will be receiving ess at 
the very time when be has need of mo 


re ; while, if neither of these events 
occurs, and wages remain wit!out ‘increase or ‘decrease, then the whole 


i ” will have been incurred for no- 


n and masters put this p!ain question to th heal 
ke” end well? Let them consider if any fees promt - apna 
er party’s being subjecied to the other by 


d unreasoning viol 
any common sense in seeking to determine the rate of wear by 


physical endurance. Wat would they say of two parties i 
case, who, having a difference, agreed to devide it by consing yen 


them when they are least 
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the business of life, and seeing which was first brought to {the point of 
starvation? Meantime, there is the notorious fact that the trade itself— 
the very object of the contest—is vanishing during their quarrel ; so that 
in the end the disputants may not only bave distressed each other gratu- 
itously for a long period, but destroyed the means of recovering their po- 
sition, and thus ruined themselves altogether. Cannot the Preston peo- 
- ae this alternative while there is yet a chance for them ’— Times, 
Ap : 


THE DOBRUDSCHA AND THE WALL OF TRAJAN. 


The following description of the country in which the Russians have 
just chosen’to commence operations, is from Major Moltke’s history of the 
Turco-Russian campaign of 1828 and 1829 :— 4 

The land (he says) is a desert, such as could hardly be expected to exist 
in Europe, Including the inhabitants of the towns, we can hardly assign 
more than 300 persons to the German square mile. The desolation of the 
scenes was certainly produced in a great measure by the Tartars during 
their retreat in the Tost campaigns, but even in 1828 the great difficulties 
an army would have to encounter in its march across the country could 
be foreseen from the nature of the soil. In the northern part of the Do- 
brudscha rises the steep mountain chain of Matchin, the Beshtepe, or Five 
Hills, here and there picturesquely wooded, and the heights of Baba-dagh 
or “ Old Father Hills.” Further to the south the whole district forms a 
low undulating down, that is only a few hundred feet above the sea level. 
The soil consists of a fine grey sand, that absorbs all moisture. Water, 
when it falls upon the surface, meets with a substratum of porous lime- 
stone, and percolates through this also. It is lost labour to search in the 
valleys for rivulets or springs. The little drinking water there is, can 
only be had at the few villages scattered here and there at wide intervals, 
and it has to be drawn from wells that are from 80 to 100 feet deep by 
means of bast ropes. On account of this constant drought and the small 
population, agriculture is at a very low ebb; forage is quite as great a 
rarity as corn, and neither haystacks nor granaries exist in these villages, 
for the grass withers away at the beginning of summer, leaving nothing 
but a boundless waving plain of dry stalks. The numerous flocks of sheep 
and herds of buffaloes graze generally in the flats of the Danube and on its 
islets, Nota tree nor a shrub is to be seen anywhere, not even in the 
villages. Quite as desolate and barren, equally without water and wood, 
nay, still more so is that part of Bulgaria, on the other side of Trajan’s 
Wall as far as Bazardjik. Should a column of troops have to traverse 
this ground, it must be prepared to battle for more than a hundred miles 
against privations of every kind, and the want of every article requisite 
for sustaining life. 

On the other hand, the Bulgarian plain between the Danube and the 
Balkan is less desolate. Here everything is green in the spring and to 
the end of June ; the sides of the deep valleys are fringed with linden 
trees and the wild pear ; the brooks are set in broad meadows, and wher- 
ever the land is in tillage, there luxuriant crops never fail; even the 
large tracts lying in fallow are covered with the richest grass in profu- 
sion. But the villages are few, and only here are any inhabitants to be 
found ; though far apart, they are large and generally well stocked with 
the necessaries of life. 

The soil, which is of loam, is fertile, but the roads are in consequence 
quite impassable in the wet season. At this period the act of descending 
into the deep valleys, where the flowing waters are almost everywhere 
without bridges, is attended not unfrequently with the most imminent 
danger. In winter the snow falls in such masses, that the roads are for 
the time quite obliterated in most places. Vegetation dries up towards 
the end of summer, and there is then a scarcity of water, notwithstanding 
this has been attempted to be remedied by the piety of Mussulmen, who, 
where it has been possible have eonstructed fountains (Tsheshmehs). 
On this account the passage of cavalry in particular, and of all troops in- 
deed, is sometimes very slow. If most camps in a hostile country are 
pitched at the sides of valleys with a stream in front, in these hot coun- 
tries, in addition to the difficulty of procuring what is wanted in camp 
besides wood and straw, there is another—that of finding a secure spot 
for pitching that camp. Water, anda great deal of it, is here so para- 
mount a necessary of life, that in order not to over-fatigue the men, the 
commander generally, much against his will, is obliged to camp for the 
night close to the water, and therefore before the proper military position. 

The population of Roumelia is essentially agricultural and pastoral. 
Almost all the towns are built on the Danube or at the foot of the moun- 
tain range ; in the first named live the Mussulman, and in the last the 
Christian portion of the population. A Prussian officer, who travelled 
through the Dobrudscha, in the November of 1837, amongst other remarks, 
has given the following one :—“ Man having expelled man from this re- 
gion, the country seems to have become the property of brute animals. I 
never saw 80 many nor such large eagles as here, they were so bold that 
we could almost reach them with our riding-whips, and when so disturbed 
they were only scared for a moment from the old downs, on which they 
were settled. Soaring up with a short flight they returned to their form- 
er station. Large covies of partridges rose, but only when the hoofs of 
our horses were close to them, from out of the wititred grass, generally 
not unobserved by a kite wheeling aloft. Droves of bustards got heavily 
on the wing as we approached them, whilst long files of cranes and wild 
geese cut the air. The buffaloes resort to the quagmires near the Danube, 
and lie plunged in them, leaving their nostrils alone uncovered, and wild 
dogs looking like wolves roam without a master across the open country. 
We rode past one of the isles on the Danube, on which mares were grazing ; 
when they saw our cavalcade coming up they began toneigh, and some of 
the coltsdashed into the stream to swim across tous. Ducks were quack- 
ing among the reeds, and a phalanx of wild swans, soaring with lagging 
wing, caréered in wide circles over the placid mirror of the water. The 
whole scene reminded me of a landscape by Everding or Ruysdael. Lower 
down near the Danube the country becomes in general more inviting, the 
islands are there thickly overgrown with willows, the forks of the river 
resemble lakes, and at length the flat expands to one huge sea of reeds 
and rushes more than 40 miles in breadth. It is barely possible to descry 
the steep white bank on the Bessarabian side beyond. The boundary wall 
or the double, in some spots triple, wall, which the Emperor Trajan caused 
to be built right across before the Danube as far as the Black Sea is still 
everywhere from 8 to 10 feet high; on the outside runs the moat, and 
within lay great hewn blocks of stone, which seem to have once formed a 
mighty wall ; the western part of this fortification has fronting it the lakes 
and the marshy Karassu valley, which of itself forms a natural moat; but 
eastwards from the village of Belik, the outer-wall crosses the valley, and 
the inner, southern wall runs behind the former at unequal distances, 
varying from 100 to 200 paces. At intervals in the rear we found the 
traces of the great Roman square camps (castra), the side averaging 300 
paces ; the form and the entrances were still perfectly distinct. The mid- 
dle part of the Dobradscha is inhabited by Tartars, who, when expelled 
by the Russians from the Crimea withdrew to Bessarabia, and after the 
taking of Ismail retreated to this spot. Runaway Cossacks also and Lip- 
povaners who have stolen away from Russia, form no considerable a por- 
tion of those human beings that still inhabit the desert of Dobrudscha. 


NARRATIVE OF LIEUTENANT STRAIN, U. S. N. 
The following letter is commented upon elsewhere. 
U.S. Darien Expedition, Cantonment of ) 
La Palma, Darien Harbor, April 8, 1854. { 
To Coumasnan Epwakp Marsuat, R N., CoMMANDING H.B.M. snip ‘‘ Virago.” 
_ Sir: In my own behalf and in behalf of the officers and others compos- 
ing the expedition under my command, I wish to render to you, and 
through you to the officers and seamen under your command, our sincere 
thanks for the prompt and inestimable assistance rendered by the party 
despatched to the Upper Chuqunaque, under the immediate command of 
Lieut. W. C. Forsyth. 

For the perfect understanding of the service rendered, a brief recapitu- 
lation of preceding events will be necessary : 

You are already aware of the circumstances connected with my cross- 
ing the Cordillera and reaching the Chuqunaque, and of the imperative 
reasons which induced me to follow the banks of that stream. 

During our progress down the river we suffered great inconvenience for 
want of provisions, those which we brought from the sloop-of-war Cyane 
having entirely failed us on the eighth day, when we were deserted by 
our Indian guides. On the 5th and 6th of February we halted, and with 
great difficulty constructed a raft for the invalids, but were obliged to 
abandon it on the first day on account of an insuperable obstacles which 
we encountered in the channel of the river. 

_On the 13th of February, twenty-four days from the Cyane, the neces- 
sity for sending a party in advance to obtain provisions and canoes forced 
itself upon my mind ; although I entertained it with much hesitation, as 
I was loth to separate the party, which, though it consisted of twenty-two 
men, was, owing to physical debility, in no condition to cope with the In- 
dians, who were well aware of our whereabouts and condition. Yet the 
step became imperative, as the spirits of a few of our own men began to 
flag, while despair had taken possession of the mind of the New Granadian 





commissioners. 


—--> — 


Of the other naval officers of the expedition, none could have taken the 
advance with the slightest apparent prospects of reaching the Pacific. 

The same remark will apply to the engineers and surveyors, all of whom 
suffered excessively from sore feet and general debility, arising from the 
deficiency and character of the food. 

After mature deliberation, I came to the conclusion that the time had 
arrived when I t separate myself temporarily from the party, and that 
whatever service ight render by my presence, I could assist them more 
effectually by reching the settlements and bringing them provisions and 
transportation. Early on the morning of the 13th of February, I called to- 
gether the officers and men, and after announcing my intentions, called 
for three volunteers to accompany me. From the many who presented 
themselves, I selected Mr. Frederick Avery, a volunteer assistant engineer, 
and two of the crew of the Cyane whose appearance seemed to promise 
most physical endurance. . ‘ 

Independent of the absolute and increasing necessity of obtaining assis- 
tance, I calculated upon a powerful moral benefit from my absence, as q 
prospect, however remote, of aid from without, would excite even those 
who were inclined to despair to greater exertions. The correctness of my 
supposition was afterwards verified to a certain extent, especially when 
the main body of the party, after six days’ marching, only reached my first 
night’s camp, where they found a note which I had left for them. 

From the 13th of February to the 6th ot March we followed the river. 
On the 15th and 16th of February we attempted to float down the stream 
on a raft constructed of drift wood, but after having several times touch- 
ed among the snags and rapids we were obliged to abandon it. On the 
2d of March, finding that (owing to the lacerated state of my feet and 
those of Mr. Avery’s) it would be impossible to proceed much further by 
land, we halted and constructed a raft large enough to carry two persons, 
intending to add to it as an opportunity offered, and the two men had 
overcome a repugnance, which the narrow escapes we had made on the 
15th and 16th of February had caused them to entertain to raft navi- 

tion. 

“= the 34 March we set out ; on the 4th met tide-water, and on the 9th 
arrived at Yavisa in canoes, which we met some two milesabove the town. 
Understanding that the Virago was at Darien, and about to sail for Pana- 
ma, I determined to loose no time in obtaining an interview with you, 
and in making efforts to obtain your assistance in behalf of my party. Im- 
mediate aid was, however, a matter of the first importance ; and about 9 
p. m. on the 10th, a little more than twenty-four hours after my arrival, I 
despatched Mr. Avery with four canoes, ten men, and all obtainable pro- 
visions, accompanied by a Mr. Noriega, who acted as interpreter, and was 
expected to use his influence among the natives and incite them to proceed 
as far as necessary up the river. On the morning of the 11th I set out, 
and arriving the next day at daylight at Chapigana, was informed that 
the Virago bad sailed for Panama, to be absent for six days and that upon 
your return, it was your intention to despatch a force up the Chuqunaque 
to the assistance of our party. : 

From the Chapigana I proceeded, without loss of time, to the junction 
of the Savana and Lara rivers, whenI was received by Mr. W. C. Bennett, 
C. E., in the service of the Atlantic and Pacific junction company. With 
the provisions which he kindly supplied me, I returned to Yavisa, where 
I arrived on the evening of the 15th inst., and learned that one canoe and 
two men of Mr. Avery’s party had returned without reaching the main 
body. They brought a note from Mr. Avery, informing nre that all his 
men would abandon him on the next day. Early on the morning of the 
17th he returned with his whole party, and bringing with him one of our 
men who had strayed from the camp of the main body on the 5th of March, 
was absent from the river till the 15th, and was found on the 16th. Al- 
though rational when found, he was perfectly delirious when he arrived 
at Yavisa, and died within two hours. , 

Mr. Avery reported that he had arrived with his party at the camp, 
which is the lowest point attained by the main body, and which was 
somewhat short of my second camp after leaving it. He also brought 
a note from Passed Midshipman Wm. T. Truxton, United States 
Navy, the second in command, and in charge during my absence, announc- 
ing the death of one of our men, the illness of others, and that he had 
finally assented to the earnest desire to the great majority of the party, 
to attempt to return to the banana plantations on the river, which we had 
left on the 29th of January. The date of this note was the fifth of March. 
They commenced their return on the 6th, and the note was received by Mr. 
Avery on the 16th, Had it not been for the despicable cowardice of the 
Yavisa canoe men, the party might have been relived on the 17th, about 
one week before the timely arrival of the expedition from your ship. 

With all haste, within an hour after Mr. Avery’s return, I engaged five 
canoes, and demanded men from the authorities, who levied them in the 
three adjoining towns of Yavisa, Real, and Pinogana. , 

Fearing much from the result of the retrograde movement in a party 
already so much broken down, I determined not to risk its safety in the 
hands of the Granadian boatmen, who might and I had every reason to 
believe would—desert us at a critical moment, and would not be induced 
to advance far enough to be of any service. I directed Mr. Avery to set 
off with the canoes and provisions as soon as the men of the levy might 
arrive, while I determined to hasten to the ship to ask your assistance. 

As the tide was now ebbing, I could not even venture to remain and see 
the last sad offices performed over my late comrade, and leaving the 
priest and Mr. Avery charged with that duty, I set out for the Virago, 
which I hoped to reach at daylight. After proceeding some eighteen 
miles I fortunately met your paddle-box boat, armed and equipped for the 
expedition, and under the command of Lieut. W. C. Forsyth, the First 
Lieutenant of the Virago, who delivered to me your very kind and po- 
lite note of the 15th instant, inviting me to accept the hospitality of your 
ship for myself and party ; for which very considerable and courteous in- 
vitation, permit me, sir, to return my sincere thanks, and those of my re- 
maining companions. aieys 

Arriving at Yavisa, on the same evening, with the aid of your officers, 
assisted in a very high degree by Mr. Bennett, we obtained three of the 
five canoes which were promised me, and enabled to commence ascend- 
ing the river about 11 a.m. The natives, whom I had engaged did not 

join us till the next afternoon, when eleven made their appearance in two 
canoes. 

The perticulars of the expedition you have doubtless received from 
Lieut. Forsyth, by whom it was so ably conducted, and that portion of the 
subject we will dismiss by remarking that the strength, courage and jndo- 
mitable energy of your officers and men, aided by the dexterity of the 
natives in the management of the canoes, enabled us to make the most 
rapid journeys, and to pass over distances in a few hours which had cost 
me many weary days in the descent. 

Arriving at Hospital Camp No. 2, from which our party had commenc- 
ed their retrograde, the natives insisted by mingled entreaties and threats, 
and again on the ensuing day they insisted upon going no farther and 
finally declared it to be their irrevocable intention to return after that 
day’s journey. 

During the last day of our ascent we discovered the grave of Mr. Ra- 
mon Castillo Rada, the principal New Granadian commissioner, who had 
died during the return march, and had been interred by the main body of 
the party ; and upon it was the remains of the other commissioner, Mr. 
Bernardo Polanco, who had died at the grave of his comrade. 

Lieutenant Forsyth caused the remains of Mr. Polanco to be buried in 
the grave of Mr. Castillo, and erected a cross to mark their place of inter- 
ment. 

In the afternoon of this day, (March 23d,) signs of camps became every 
hour more recent, and were followed up with unerring sagacity by our 
native canoemen, who appeared to lose their dread of Indians in the in- 
tense excitement of the hunt which involved the lives of so many persons. 
As they made each announcement of our near approach, it was received 
with an enthusiastic cheer from the men of Mr. Forsyth’s party, who re- 
newed their already wonderful efforts to overtake the missing party. At 
the same time that we were rejoiced to observe the near approach to my 
party, by an occasional cartridge-box, and in one case an abandoned car- 
bine, alarmed us as to the state in which we would find it; and well 
aware of the disorganizing influence of a retrograde, I feared that we 
might find it thoroughly demoralized. Near sunset, the natives in the 
advanced canoe discovered the remainder of our party on the bank of the 
river, which announcement was received by enthusiastic cheers from the 
whole of the relieving party. 7 

Upon landing we learned, that of the eighteen persons whom I left o 
the 13th of February, thirteen only remained, the greater number of these 
being in a state of the extremest debility from starvation and fatigue. Of 
the dead, were the two New Granadian commissioners and three of my ow? 
men, of the crew of the Cyane, one of whom I had buried at Yavisa. 

At least three of the living could never had made another march, and 
must have perished within a few hours, had it not been for our providen- 
tial arrival with medical assistance and provisions. Assistant-surgeoD 
Wm. Ross of the Virago, at my request, approved by Lieut. Forsyth, im- 
mediately took charge of the party, who were almost without exception 
invalids, and under his unremitting care, several have entirely recovered, 
while others are now free from danger. 

died, and 





Of the thirteen we encountered at Camp Recovery one only F 
he was in the last stage of disease and debility when first met, and ha 
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ed behind to die during the same day’s march. He died, 
really rosmeied at Yavisa, where his funeral was attended by bon sen 
men of your expedition, Mr. Bennett, and all our party who we 
ition to be present. y 
: eat given yea this brief summary of our proceedings, and w ding 
cumstances of the position from which my party was rescued y. our . pon 
and those of the officer and men comprising the Relief Expedi ih . y 
remains for me, ponding the United States Government, to peerw me . 
cere thanks for the prom A omtevnee and unremitting attentions we have 
at your and their bands. - 
ae it to the supply of provisions and clothing, which we _ received 
from the Virago, we have now nothing to desire, while the assiduous at- 
tentions of your medical officers have removed all, as we have every reason 
to hope and believe, beyond the reach of danger. ‘ 7 
To the energy and activity of the commander of the relief party, Lieut. 
W. C. Forsyth, we owe much, as the condition of some members of our ex- 
edition was so precarious, that even a few hours afterwards we should 
i 0 late. 
"To o'r Wa. Ross, and Paymaster W. H. Hills, and the men com- 
ing the crew of the paddle-boat, you will please communicate my 
thanks and those of my party ; and I am well aware it must be a source 
of intense satisfaction to them to know, that had it not been for the well 
directed efforts, thirteen suffering men must inevitably have perished 
miserably, notwithstanding every effort which I or the others composing 
the advanced guard might ae mace = save oe. ‘ 
tfally, your most obedient servant, 
Oe opera ree J. G. Srrar, Lieut. U.S. Navy, 
Commanding Darien Expedition. 


A New Race-Course on Lone Istawp.—On Saturday last Mr. E. Han- 
ford, of this city, consummated the purchase of the Willet Farm, on the 
Flushing Plank Road, for the sum of $85,000. The farm is located about 
one mile from Newton, and comprises 141 acres, 65 of which will be im- 
mediately enclosed with a brick wall eleven feet in height, coped with 
concrete and broken glass, and used for the purpose of training horses and 
testing their speed. In order to have the premises completed by the 26th 
of June, the contemplated improvements were commenced this morning, 
and in a few days at least 500 men, comprising engineers, surveyors, ma- 
sons, carpenters, &c., will be at work. The main stand, together with the 
public stand, will be 1200 feet in length, 30 feet wide, and 32 feet high, the 
walls 20 inehes thick, with buttresses of the same thickness projecting two 
feet. The roof will be constructed so as to accommodate at least 12,000 
people, while the stands and seating beneath will havea capacity for some 
25,000 more. Thestyle of architecture will be castellated Gothic, with 
octagon towers and battlements, and the whole built as firmly and sub- 
stantially as human ingenuity and abundance of money can make it. Next 
to the Jockey Club stand will be one for families and ladies, furnished 
with the comforts of a private parlour, and so separated from the others 
as to secure the enjoyment of the turf without the slightest interruption. 
This is a new feature in this country, and to make it meet the expectations 
of even the most fastidious, no means will be spared. 

About half a mile from the track there will be stables erected for the 
accommodation of 100 horses. This building will be arranged on a new 

lan, affording every comfort and facility for developing the perfect horse. 

t is designed to hold a National Horse Fair each year, when prizes from 
$2,000 down to a smaller sum will be offered to those exhibiting the finest 
breed and most perfect animal. The proprietor is Mr. W. W. Boyden, of 
New Orleans, a gentleman of great wealth and an ardent admirer of the 
horse. His object, aside from trials of speed, is to promote the breed of 
horses, and — the same as far as possible, and to this end he proposes 
the prizes above named from his own purse. é 

On the farm is a large Mansion House, which will be fitted with balco- 
nies so that the sport may be viewed with the same distinctness as from 
the stands. Palours, retiring rooms, &c., will be found here, and such 
other accommodations as may be necessary. It is estimated that the total 
cost of this enterprise will be about two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars, asum amply sufficient to produce a course and buildingson a scale 
of grandeur unequalled eitherin this country or abroad.— Williamsbur gh 
Times. 
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M. JULLIEN’S FAREWELL CONCERTS 
Previous to his departure for Europe. 
FOR TEN NIGHTS ONLY, COMMENCING MONDAY EVENING NEXT, MAY 15. 
AT CASTLE GARDEN. 


The Orchestra will consist of ONE HUNDRED PERFORMERS, including the whole of M. 
JULLIEN’S SOLO PLAYERS. 


Castle Garden is at present undergoing THOROUGH REPAIR, and the Whole interior will 
be REPAINTED, and the SEATS CUSHIONED THROUGHOUT. 
NIBLO’S GARDEN. 


Monday, May 15th, 1854. 
The WONDERFUL RAVELS, Mile. YRCA MATHIAS in 








** Medina’ and ‘* Fleur de Marie.’’ 


Tuesday, May 16th, 


First appearance of the celebrated Authoress and Actress MRS. A. C. MOWATT, 
Who will appear in ‘* Ingomar.” 





Wednesday and Friday, May 17th and 19th. 
The WONDERFUL RAVELS and MLLE. YRCA MATHIAS 





Thursday and Saturday, May 18th and 20th. 
MRS. ANNA CORA MOWATT. 
Doors open at 7, to commence at 8 o'clock. 
Tickets to all parts of the house, 50 cents. Private Boxes $5. Orchestra Seats, $1. 


Office open, for the securing of Private Boxes and Orchestra Si fi A.M. to 
2P.M., and from’3 to 5 P.M. a 





THE BRYAN GALLERY 


OF CHRISTIAN ART. 

COLLECTION, THE MOST COMPLETE EVER MADE BY ONE PERSON, OF AU 
thentic Pictures by Guido de Sienna, (A.D. 1221), Cimabue, Giotto, Memmi, Perugino, 
lo da Vinci, Raphael, Correggio, Titian, Domenicheno, Salvator Rosa, Vales: uez, Murillo, 

= 4 g Ree gt =F wy 8 a Ruysdael, Poussin, Claude Jorraine, Sir 
ua Reynolds, Hogarth, West, Grenze, and Horace Vernet, ‘ . 
‘Admission 25 Cents. F dinette 











To Svusscrisers.—Those subscribers who 
dence on the first of May, 
office. 





: changed their places of resi- 
will confer a favour by giving early notice at this 
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Exchange at New York on London, 1094 @ 10934. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 13, 1854. 


Unable to await the arrival of the mails by the Canada, we must ga- 
ther up our summary of European news to the 29th ult. from the Halifax 
telegraphic reports that are published by our active contemporaries. The 
news is not of material moment, though on the whole it may be pro- 
nounced favourable. 

In not a few of the journals of this country an apprehension has been 
expressed—covering at times a latent hope—lest the Russians should 
strike a fatal blow at the military force of Turkey, ere the dawdling 
Allies could render direct aid. Yet, although the Allies well merit the 
’ epithet applied to them, the consequences predicted do not seem to have 
ensued. Beyond giving occasion for a Te Deum at St. Petersburg, and 
thereby impressing the ignorant Russian public with the belief that they 
are on the high road to glory and Constantinople, it would be hard to 
show what the Czar’s Generals have gained by throwing their men across 
the Lower Danube, and entangling them in a difficult and barren country. 
We must however leave strategic dissertations to those of our neigh- 
bours, who imagine that they understand the art of war considerably bet- 
ter than its professors. There are other penmen besides M. Thiers, who 
ae themselves gifted with all the qualities of generalship, though they 
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thing more. The captors (that were to be) were vigorously assaulted by 
& portion of the garrison on the 26th ult., and dismissed for the present 
with a loss of 500 men. Indeed the story goes that Prince Paskiewitch, 
the Czar’s Vice-gerent in the South, has wearied not only of Kalefat, but 
also of the whole of Lesser Wallachia, and has ordered a withdrawal there- 
from, and a concentration of his strength towards the East. We shall not 
spend words in guessing whether, as some say, this be done out of com- 
plaisance to Austria—who in her complicated relations with the Servians, 
may view with jealous eye the proximity of the latter and of the Russians 
—or whether it be the Generalissimo’s intention to press Southwards 
through the above-named Dobrudscha. It would be very tedious to spe- 
culate on this point. Let us only hope that the Western powers will soon 
have something more than a voice in the campaigning. We observe that 
20,000 French and 8,000 British troops are known to have landed at Gal- 
lipoli. Of the plans of action laid out for them, the world at large is 
ignorant. It is perhaps too much to expect that the perfectness and fea- 
sibility of these plans will bear any proportion to the time required for 
maturing them ; but if they savour not of wisdom and be not carried out 
with promptness, we shall have to stand the brunt of ridicule, and of re- 
proach for something worse than folly. 

Admiral Dundas with his mighty armament is thought to be still some- 
where ir the Black Sea; but an exploring Expedition must ere long be 
sent to look after him. Fortunately the officers under him are disposed 
to strike a blow whenever they have a chance, as may be seen under our 
Naval head, from the account ofa smart little affair off Sebastopol, in which 
H. M. 8. Fury, Commander Tatham, figured to great advantage. She is 
a paddle-wheel steamer, of 515 horse power. The story told of a Russian 
despatch-vessel running the gauntlet of the Dardanelles and the Bospho- 
rus, unchallenged, is a most surprising one. If true, the Turkish look- 
outs deserve the bastinado. But we shall be curious to learn from the 
coming journals how such a tale got abroad: it may after all be a pure 
invention of the Journal de St. Petersbourg.—In the matter of neutral 
vessels and neutral property, the Czar has imitated the liberal policy of 
the Allies; as also in the allowance of time for enemies’ vessels to with- 
draw from his Majesty’s ports. These regulations are of deep interest to 
the commercial community; but the particulars would occupy more 
space than we can spare.—We take leave of the Orient therefore, with a 
notice that the warlike mountaineers of the Caucasus are represented as 
generally up in arms; nor is it unreasonable to conclude that already a se- 
rious blow has been struck against Russian supremacy, in the South-East- 
ern quarter of that unwieldy state. 

Transferring our attention to the Baltic, we have little to record. Bi- 
ding the time for action, Sir Charles Napier was at Stockholm on the 27th 
ult., endeavouring probably to prevail on the powers that be to join heart 
and hand against Russia. His fleet in three divisions was cruising off 
the Gulfs of Riga and Finland ; but unfortunately the Halifax telegraph 
is silent on the point of all others that piques our curiosity. We want 
positive information as to the state of the ice. In place of this, the Lon- 
don newspapers publish and republish all manner of ice statistics, in con- 
nection with former seasons. 

The British domestic news by this arrivalis scarcely more striking than 
that which reaches us from the extremities of the Russian Empire.--Con- 
sols keep up to the respectable figure of 874, nor does the war appear to 
produce any tendency towards panic, or revulsion from the high state of 
prosperity to which the United Kingdom has been gradually tending.— 
Having passed Wednesday, the 26th ult., in the solemnities of a national 
humiliation, the metropolitan public on the following day found in the 
re-assemblage of Parliament its accustomed themefor comment. The ac- 
counts forwarded speak only of two debates, one in the Upper and one in 
the Lower House. In the former, the Earl of Hardwicke, himself a Cap- 
tain in the Navy and an able one, overhauled the conduct of Admiral 
Dundas in permitting the Russian men-of-war to relieve recently their 
beleagured forts on the Eastern shore of the Black Sea, of which achieve- 
ment it may be remembered that most flaming accounts were promulga- 
ted in St.Petersburg. Lord Clarendon, it seems, made a long explanation ; 
and laid before the Peers a despatch from the Admiral, placing the affair 
in a different light from that shed upon it by the Court Newsman of his 
Imperial Majesty. The debate ought to afford some insight into the real 
nature of the orders, under which the French and British anchors were 
for so long a time hard and fast in Beicos Bay. Otherwise, the sooner 
the affair is forgotten, the better for the credit of the allies.—The Com- 
moners have been discussing University reform. They will have many an- 
other talk yet on this subject. 

We have had occasion to remark how uncomfortably the Extradition 
treaty has worked on this side of the Atlantic ; there is a possibility that 
its good or evil tendencies may at this moment be under test, on the other 
side thereof. The telegraph tells us that the American Consul in London 
has determined to send home for trial a batch of mutineers, from the fa- 
mous clipper-ship, Sovereign of the Seas. Butan appeal against their re- 
moval has been addressed to Lord Palmerston. It would be edifying to find 
writs of habeas corpus springing up inall directions, and the cockney “brief. 
less” bringing into operation all the small artillery of the Law. The only 
wonder is that Mr. Saunders, the ex-Editor of the Democratic Review and 
the black-balled in his appointment by the Senate at Washington, should 
be found taking any step towards the punishment of turbulent sea-insur- 
rectionists. We should have expected to hear that his revolutionary 
sympathies were with them ; not against them. 

Death, putting in his sickle where Age had ripened the harvest, has 
carried off one of England’s worthies and favourites. The Marquis of 
Anglesea is dead, having nearly completed his eighty-sixth year. Who 
does not know him as the friend and fellow-campaigner of the “Great 
Duke,” the beau ideal of a cavalry officer, the Murat of that branch of the 
British service? What pilgrim to the field ef Waterloo has not seen, 
amongst the relics exhibited in the neighbourhood, the chair whereon 
sat the gallant hussar, to suffer amputation of a shattered limb—the rem- 
nant of his boot—the bit of ground wherein the limb was buried ? These re- 
miniscenses are trifles, but such trifles take singular hold of the public mind. 
And it was not only as a daring and brilliant officer in war, and the darling 
of the Park and the drawing-room in peace, that his countrymen regarded 
him. He had another taste peculiarly English, in the gratification of 
which he spent both time and money freely. We mean his love of yachts 
and yachting. No man went more enthusiastically into the sport ; none 
had legs of the fresh-water sailor about him. Blow high, blow low, he 
was always ready for acruise ; and we well remember that the last time we 
saw him was off the Isle of Wight, when he was at the helm of his own 
beautiful cutter the Pear/, beating to windward in half a gale and a heavy 
sea. Englishmen will think of these things when they hear that the sire 
of the Pagets is gone the way of all flesh ; and so, being pressed for space, 
we adjourn until next week any record of his services, his honours, and his 
family connections. He is succeeded by his eldest son, the Earl of Ux- 
bridge, already summoned to the House of Peers. The late Marquis has 
left several sons wgo are in the naval and military service of their coun- 
try. 

We have also to notice the death of Lord Cockburn, a Scotch Law lord, 
well-known in the coterie of Whigs and wits, for which Edinburgh has 
long been celebrated. He was an intimate associate of the late Lord Jef- 
frey, and published his biography. 

Later accounts from India confirm the former improbable story, that 
Dost Mahomet was seeking an alliance with Great Britain. We never felt 
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much alarmed about Russian intrigues in that quarter; but this little 
item of news is nevertheless satisfactory —The King of Ava has been poi- 
soned by his brother, who has seized the throne. The effect of this event 
upon our interests will cause some anxiety. 








BeyOnd the embarkation at Marseilles, on the 27th ult., of Marshal St. 
Arnaud for the East, not a scrap of news comes from France. This officer, 
who is in very bad health, is to command the joint military forces of 
France and England. The latter is often taxed with imprudence in giving 
high employ to veterans. Louis Napoleon must either have unbounded 
confidence in the capacity of his Marshal, or be under very peculiar obli- 
gations to him, to warrant his entrusting so grave a charge to aconfirmed 
invalid.— From Vienna we learn that 400 prisoners (political ?) have been 
liberated. and that “the state of siege” is not to prevail in Lombardy 
after the Ist inst. These ameliorations are in honour of the young Em- 
peror’s marriage. There is not however a word repecting the Duke of 
Cambridge, who was expected to be present at the ceremony ; nor a syl- 
lable in regard to the face which Austria now presents to the Western 
powers, her future friends or foes. Perhaps this is not a matter of much 
moment. So long as Austria does not act either for us or against us, we 
must be on our guard. All she could say would produce no effect, unless 
it be on credulous Lord Aberdeen.—Neither can we attach the slightest 
importance to the Prussian Prime Minister’s declaration to the Chambers 
at Berlin, that Prussia “ maintains accord both with Austria and the Wes- 
tern Powers,” Baron Manteuffel is a shuffier, and woe betide England if 
she be further cajoled by soft words. The nomination of Count Bemstoff as 
Prussian Ambassador to London, in place of the highly respected Cheva- 
lier Bunsen, is thought to indicate the true leaning of the treacherous 
Court of Prussia. The Count comes from Naples, and is described as 
“ thoroughly Russian.” ° 

The news from Spain is by no means agreeable to those who desire te 
see this Western hemisphere spared from the horrors of war ; and exactly 
in the same proportion, it is greedily relished by fillibusters and lovere of 
excitement. Mr. Soulé, it seems--either in accordance with instructions 
from the President or going beyond them on his own private responsibili- 
ty—has assumed or fallen into a very hostile position with the Govern- 
ment and the Court of Spain, regarding the affair of the Black Warrior. 
Thus then, when the public here had begun to believe that there may be- 
two sides to a question, and that the Black Warrior, if treated harshly, 
was not treated illegally, we have the wkole question re-opened. Hew 
the quarrel is to end, no man can foresee ; for even the exact point at 
issue is only known by patch-work guessing. What the U.S. demand, and 
what Spain refuses, is as yet a Cabinet secret. May we not fear however, 
in view of the inflammatory speeches in Congress and the unscrupulous 
articles that are sent forth from time to time in what are called Adminis- 
tration organs, that President Pierce bas a settled purpose to bring about 
a collision with Spain?’ What but the desire to irritate the public mind 
could cause the constant and ridiculous harping upon the French and 
English participation in every thing done by Spain, with which we are 
dosed, ad nauseam’? Really one might suppose that the Cabinets of 
Paris and London had something else to think of, than the comparatively 
trumpery affair of a foreign ship’s manifest. But nothing is too high, 
nothing too low, for the suspicious imaginations of certain journalists and 
certain Congressmen. We laughed, the other day, at Mr. Slidell’s groan 
over Lord Howden’s acting as the second of M. de Turgot, in the late duel 
at Madrid. Now we see that Mr. Soulé has been a guest at Lord How- 
den’s table ; and for this we doubt not Mr. Slidell would assign some very 
grave reason, derogatory to Lord Howden’s fair-dealing, or implicating 
the whole British Cabinet. 

But this subject is so discursive in its nature, that we must check a not 
unnatural tendency toramble. We only desire to join some of our con- 
temporaries--such as hold aloof, as we do, from the troublesome question 
that divides North and South—in a hope that the American Cabinet, if it 
be bent upon picking a quarrel with Spain, will put forward some plea 
more decent in the eyes of the world, more dignified, more defensible, 
than the paltry one that a gradual emancipation of the Cuban negroes is, 
or may be, contemplated. What, if it be? Will that justify interference 
with the internal policy of a foreign country? Certainly not, as regards 
principles. Emphatically not, as regards policy. Because; whilst Eng- 
land would not lift a finger to preserve Cuba to Spain, if the U.S. were to 
purchase it, or conquer it in a war originating in some plausible cause, 
she would certainly aid that country in resisting any such interference, 
and would, we believe, be joined by all the leading powers of Europe, in- 
cluding Russia, with whom a peace would soon be patched up.—For our 
own parts, we should be very glad to see Cuba annexed to this country 
to-morrow. We should then be sure of the abolition of the Slave Trade, 
and that Slavery would be shorn of many of its objectionable features, 
But we are only concerned with the foreign part of the questfon ; on 
which it would be well that the Louisianian hot-heads in Congress should. 
pause. 

The Washington Union has been sufficiently laughed at by its contem- 
poraries, for its pompous announcement that if the Black Warior affair 
be not settled to its liking, it will advocate the blockade of Cuba. Fun- 
nily too, echoing the common phrase applied to a repeal of the neutrality 
laws, the Union vomits thunder against “ legalized piracy” —but the term 
is made to describe the behaviour of Cuban officials to American ship-mas~ 
ters! , 

At the time of writing, there is a terrible contest going on in the House 
of Representatives at Washington, as to the passage or rejection of the 
Nabraska Bill, under which, if passed, Slavery would be legalised in that 
new Territory. Moderate men look at the state of excitement, produced 
by a long protracted discussion of it, as boding ill for the continuance of 
the Union. : 

Mr. Ingersoll, of Connecticut, on Monday last in a debate on this very 
subject in the House, uttered a few sentiments that are rather amusing, 
and that deserve to be put side by side with Mr. Slidell’s to which we 
made brief allusion, last week. Not content with England’s declaration 
of her intended policy in dealing with “ neutrals,” he wants Congress to- 
clinch ft by a declaration of American rights. To this, we have not the 
least objection ; nor shall we stay to discuss that point, or to comment 
upon the droll spectacle afforded by Mr. Ingersoll’s call upon Mr. Perkins, 
of Louisiana to back him up in his views. Mr. Perkins did so, truly ; buthis 
heart was in Cuba ; hecared nothing about “ neutrals,” and so availed him- 
self of the opening afforded him, by going extensively into the Cuban part 
of the business. We say, we don’t want to dwell on these points ; give us 
only leave to call attention to Mr. Ingersoll’s funny manner of viewing the 
beam and the mote in his own and his neighbour's eye, respectively. “ The 
policy of England,” says he oratorically, * bas always been supreme eel fish- 
ness.’ Alas! alas! so it has, after the fashion of all national policy, includ- 
ing that of Mr. Ingersoll himself. For what had been his previous remark ? 
His sympathy was not enlisted in the war now begun in Europe, since (O 
candid Mr. Ingersoll!) “in a commercial point of view, it would make no 
difference to us if Russia occupied all of Turkey, because our trade with 
the latter amounts to not more than a few cargoes of figs!’”,— When Mr. 
Ingersoll henceforth denounces the selfishness of Great Britain, we shall 
exclaim--“ In the name of the Prophet! figs !”’ 
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told and was worth the telling. Neither will that officer’s sincere and 
repeated acknowledgments of the obligations of himself and his associates, 
to his professional brethren of the British Navy, escape the reader’s notice. 
They are dwelt upon with a grateful sense, that becomes almgst oppres- 
sive to the quiet looker-on, though not unnatural under the circumstances. 
Perhaps no more appropriate return could have been made by Lt. Strain 
for the services rendered him, than was made when he addressed to Com- 
mander Marshall, of the Virago, this detailed account of his adventures, 
and of the perils from which his party was extricated. The thanks so 
profusely offered might have seemed fulsome, without the previous re- 
capitulation. ; 

We are glad to learn by a late arrival from the Isthmus, that Lt. Strain 
and the survivors of the Expedition, after burying the last victim, Mr. 
Boggs, C.E., at Panama, safely embarked in the U.S. Ship Cyane at As- 
pinwall, on the 28th of April. The great project of a ship-canal between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific remains in statu quo. 


The Canadian Parliament is officially summoned to meet “ for the des- 
patch of business,” on Tucaflay, the 13th of June. Where shall they as- 
semble? There are many suggestions. Perhaps,after three burnings-out 
following each other at brief intervals, it may be deemed right to succumb 
to Fate, and so long as there is no permanent political Capital, to let the 
wandering Legislature be provided-for in Hippodrome fashion, and sit 
out its short summer session under the shadow of a movable tent. Old 
artillery-waggons, now happily laid-by in idlesse, might be brought into 
use for the needful archives. An encampment of Representatives would 
at least be a novelty ; and Wisdom, so hard put-to-it for an oratorical tri- 
bune, would have no difficulty in taking to the “ stump.” 

In the meantime Colonial loyalty, in connection with Great Britain’s 
putting-on the harness of war, has travelled Westward from the Parlia- 
meat of Nova Scotia to that of New Brunswick, and thence to the good 
city of Montreal. There, on Thursday of last week, headed by their 
Mayor, and stimulated by the patriotic addresses of some of their most 
esteemed fellow-citizens, the inhabitants met and adopted an Address to 
Queen Victoria. This Address expresses, in terse and emphatic language, 
on bebalf of those present on the occasion, their personal attachment to 
the Monarch, their sympathy with the causes which have induced Great 
Britain and France to assume their present hostile attitude, and their de- 
termination to preserve against all aggressors that portion of her Ma- 

jesty’s dominions which is committed to their keeping, and of which they 
sensibly appreciate the tranquil and prosperous state-—Such demonstra- 
tions must be gall and wormwood to malignant agitators, who prate 
about “danger” and “ opportunity,” in a phrase too trite for repetition. 

In the continued absence of Lord Elgin and Mr. Hincks, there is nothing 

in the aspect of Colonial politics that invites close regard. The Clergy 
Reserves still’ furnish an inexhaustible theme ; the coming elections are 
full of local excitement ; and occasionally one hears of a revival of the 
project for a Union of all the Provinces. But British America, though it 
as an East and a West, has fortunately no North and no South. No Ne- 
braska bill racks it with discord.—lIt has, of course, its own grievances, 
and its own way of discussing them, which may not be the mildest in the 
world ; but on the whole, it is blessedly free from strife and agitation— 
the very picture of a thriving and contented State. 


The Ericsson, caloric vessel, we are glad to say, is again afloat. 
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DESTRUCTION OF THE PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS AT QUEBEC. 

With a fatality, perhaps unprecedented, Canada has again been depriv- 
ed of a Parliament House. Little more than three months ago the Legis- 
lative Halls of the Province were destroyed by fire, and this morning we 
regret to have to chronicle the recurrence of one of those devastating 
calamities that have so often attacked this city, whereby the Church and 
Convent belonging to the Sisters of Charity, leased by the Government 
for the temporary use.of the Assembly and Council, have been laid in 
ashes. The premises in question were built entirely of stone, and ap- 
proached completion, having been commenced in 1851. 

The principal portion of them, fronting on St. Olivier street, St. John 
Suburbs, was six floors high, and the wings on either sides contained four 
stories. The fire, which was of a most alarming character, commenced at 
a quarter past nine o’clock last night, in the principal portion of the 
buildings, immediately in rear of the church. On examination huge bo- 
dies of black smoke were found proceeding from the third story, and a mo- 
ment or two after, the flames could be seen travelling with the rapidity of 
lightning towards the upper portion of the structure, so that the destruc- 
tion of the whole block seemed inevitable. The persons who were first 
on the spot exerted themselves by throwing water on the fire during the 
time the engines were being brought to the scene, unfortunately however 
with little or no success, for the flames having seized upon the wood work 
of the church, the whole of it was soon in a regular blaze. 

With as little delay as posssible the engines arrived, and an abundance 
of water was procured from the main pipes of the Water Works which 
have been lately laid down in that neighbourhood. There was a great 
deal of scaffolding and shavings about the building, and as nearly all of 
the partitions were of wood, the fire, in spite of the water thrown upon it, 
continued to speed with amazing rapidity, so that very speedily the wing 
on the left side of the church becdme ignited ; from thence the destructive 
element travelled to some hangards in front and in rear and in a very 
short time they also were blazing away. Immediately adjoining these 
were several private residences, and had it not been for the various ex- 
ey resorted to, they would also have fallen a prey to the fury of 


About 11 o’clock, the scene that presented itself was one of fearful 
grandeur, the flames were rising in immense sheets from every portion of 
the church. The site on which it was built being well elevated, com- 
manded one of the best views in the Province, and the light of the confla- 
gration illumined the country for miles around. The beautiful cupola 
and spire speedily became enveloped by the devastating element, and 
soon, “like the less fabric of a vision, left not a rack behind.’”’ The 
firemen worked well, and by their exertions confined the ravages of the 
flames to the centre portion and left wing of the Sisters of Charity’s edi- 
fice,—the right’wing, and Christian Brothers’ school in the neighbourhood, 
remaining uninjured.—Detachments of the military, under the Command- 
ant, Colonel Grubbe, were on the ground and rendered efficient service by 
protecting property. 

The Legislature had removed very few of their effects to the buildings 
and have therefore lost little. 

We have been unable to learn the cause of this melancholy catastrophe. 
The buildings were still in the carpenters’ hands, and besides being newly 
eer contained an immense collection of shavings. The Church was 

iterally one mass of wood-work and scaffolding, so that the rapid pro- 
gress of the fire cannot be wondered at. There is a very general inclina- 
tion to the belief that the act was that of an incendiary ; some of the Nuns 
visited the whole building after the workmen had left, at about half-past 
eight o’clock, and they then saw no signs of fire. 

The chureh and convent, we are told, were insured in the Royal and 
— offices for £6,000, which will not at all suffice to cover the loss 
suffered. The Music Hall or the Court House must now afford another 
resting place to our unfortunate and wandering Legislature. — Quebec 
Chronicle, May 4. 

As to the origin of the fire, there seems to be various notions. We find 
no reason to suspect that there was, as some suppose, foul play in the 
matter. On the contrary, it may be justly inferred that this calamity is 
attributable to gross-carelessness on the part of the workmen employed 
about the building. And it is to be regretted that the least countenance 
is given to vague and groundless suspicions of incendiarism. The parties 
whoever they are, really blameable, will diligently improve such an im- 
pression, in order to shift the blame from off their own shoulders. A 
nameless incendiary will be made a scape-goat for their negligence. Many 
persons can testify that they visited the building one, two, and three days 
prior to the accident, and that shavings were scattered knee-deep over 
the floors ; that the hands were in the habit of cramming shavings into 
the stove to get rid of them, instead of emptying them into the yard or | 
lot outside, It is perfectly plain that where such a state of things existed | 
it is rather miraculous that the place was not burned down a fortnight | 
since, than probable that it had been designedly fired. 

Parliament has been called to assemble on the 13th of June, and there- | 








fore the next thing now to’be considered is, how shall the legislature be ac- 
commodated. If the citizens of Quebec desire that the seat of govern- 
ment should remain here they must shake off that indifferentism to which 
they appear to be obnoxious. If there be no signs of public spirit exhi- 
bited among Quebecers, it can hardly be e ted that the government 
will ever undertake to provide suitable buil ings for permanent occupa- 
tion in our good city. hile every convenience ought to be extended to 
the departments temporarily, efforts should be made to induce the gov- 
ernment to erect a suite of offices for the executive and legislative govern- 
ments. Such an expenditure is due to this locality ; but whilst our peo- 
ple are not spirited enough to demand a just — of the outlay of 
public monies, Quebec must (in this as in many other cases) get the go-by. 
—Quebec Gazette, May 6. 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 

Admiral Virgin has succeeded the late Baron Rehausen, as Swedish 
Envoy in London._—The execution of the City of London Wellington 
statue, we understand, has been given to Mr. John Bell. The monument 
is to be erected in Guildhall, and will form an appropriate companion to 
the memorial of Nelson.——Prince Gholam Mahomed and his son, son and 
grandson of Tippoo Saib, have arrived in England. The object of the 
Prince’s visit is to get his pension settled on his grandson. He speaks 
English fluently. His physiognomy is very peculiar, almost Jewish in 
appearance. He is dressed magnificently : his cloak is something like a 
Cardinal’s, with inwoven gold; his cap is like that of a Catholic ecclesi- 
astic high in rank, with a star of glittering diamonds in front.——Lord 
Campbell has established an industrial school on his property at Barna, 
in the county of Galway.——A fog-bell, of very large dimensions, is now 
being pnt up on South Stack Island, Holyhead, which will be tolled by 
means of machinery, to be constructed for that purpose, as a warning to 
mariners in dark and foggy weather.——The annual Royal Literary Fund 
Dinaer was to take place in London, on Wednesday of last week. In the list 
of Stewards we notice the name of the American Minister. Lord Mahon was 
to be in the Chair.——The trial of the assassins of Count Rossi has termi- 
nated. Four of them have been condemned to death, including Colonel 
Grandoni.——How can we have ice and boiling water in the same ves- 
sel? By shipping ice from Wenham Lake in a steamer.——A plot, got 
up by some convicts to set fire to the pitch and other stores, in the arsenal 
at Genoa, and escape during the confusion. was discovered in time to pre- 
vent any damage.——Shakespeare’s birth-day was to be celebrated on 
the 24th ult., by adinner at the Garrick Club, London, with Charles 
Dickens, as Chairman.——We notice Mrs. Butler advertised to play the 
Queen-Mother in Hamlet, at the Richmond Theatre (ten miles from Lon- 
don) on Easter Monday last. Hamlet was to be enacted by “ a gentleman, 
his first appearance.”——_The Festival of the Sons of the Clergy, to be 
held in St. Paul’s Cathedral, on the 10th inst., commemorates, this year, 
its two hundredth anniversary.——Gold three dollar pieces have just been 
issued by the U. S. mint.——Springfield, Mass., through its Treasurer, has 
advertised to loan $25,000, there being at present no requirement for it by 
the corporation of the new city! When will New York do likewise ?—— 
The steamer, Black Warrior, just arrived from Havannah, is said to have 
been treated with marked politeness on her outward as well as homeward 
trip, and the manifest accepted without comment. 


Navy. 


Tux First Suor; two pasuina Exriorrs.—The following brilliant 
feat has been announced : The British steamer Fury, of six guns, on the 
11th inst., (April,) steamed under Austrian colours within three miles of 
the entrance of Sebastopol, where she saw two merchantmen, two brigs, two 
frigates, and a steamer leaving the harbour. The Fury dashed in and 
seized one of the merchant ships and towed her off. The Russians gave 
chase, and the Fury was finally obliged to cut the prize adrift, but not 
until one of the frigates and the steamer came within range and exchanged 
shots. The Fury, after four hours chase, succeeded in eluding the Rus- 
sians, and carried off the merchant ship’s crew as prisoners, who gave im- 
portant information respecting the strength of Sebastopol. 

A bold and successful feat is also recorded of the Russians. A steam- 
ship, supposed to be a Russian dispatch vessel, under British colours, boldly 
steamed from the Archipelago, passed the Dardanelles and batteries, and 
succeeded in escaping into the Black Sea. 


Six of the twelve Russian merchant ships captured by British cruisers, 
had arrived in England. Their crews were liberated on parole not to 
serve against England or France. 


NeEtson’s Suir THe “ Vicrory.”’—This time honoured old craft requiring 
some repairs, and as docking her would cost more than £100, besides 
risking the straining of this much valued memento of England’s immortal 
Nelson, a very ingenious method, the invention of Mr. Moody, assistant 
master shipwright of Portsmouth Dockyard has been put into successful 
requisition. This expense and risk were overcome by the “immersion 
box,”’ the simplicity and effect of which have attracted the attention, not 
only of Naval Officers, but the mercantile and curious. The machine is a 
three ‘sided common deal box—-say four feet by three deep—any depth, 
according to the defect in the ship’s bottom. The inner side wedge is 
moulded to the form of the ship, lined with felt. A hawser passed out- 
side and over all from the deck to under the vessel. The pressure from 
within keeps it water tight, and whatever trifling leak may occur a hand 
pump would keepclear. The damage in the present case was about three 
feet under the water line in both starboard and port bows, the planking 
of which were found to be defective. The repairs did not cost £6. 


a odes 

ApPOINTMENTS.—Lieuts : J. A. Wright, lately in the Harlequin, 12, to the 
Phenix, tor the Arctic Regions; W. E. Gordon to the St. George, 121, for the 
Baltic.—Chaplain: Rev. E. L. Bowman to the Tribune, 31, with the Baltic 
fleet.—Paymasters: A. H. Gilbert, to the St. George, 121; G. W. Anderson to 
the Rosamond, paddle-wheel steam-sloop, for service with the Baltic fleet. 


PRomoTions.—Commanders: J. A. Paynter; J. C. Prevost, serving in the 
Portland, 50, flag.ship, on the Pacific station; Sir W. 8S. Wiseman, Bart., serv- 
ing in the Excellent gunnery-ship at Portsmouth; N. Vansittart, to be Captains 
for rank.—Lieuts: W. E.A Gordon, serving in the St. George, 121; Strode, serv- 
ing in the Victory, flag-ship at Portsmouth; Willes, serving as First Lieut. of 
the Retribution, 28, in the Black Sea, to be commanders for rank. * 


jpausic. 


JULLIEN AND HIs OrncHEestTRa.—New York has been so long a time de- 
prived of regular musical entertainments, that the return of the great Maestro 
is truly anevent. Ashe commenced in this city his triumphal march through 
the Western world, so here he closes it; and for ten nights only can we have 
the satisfaction of hearing his unrivalled strains. Castle Garden is the chosen 
spot, and Monday evening next the time appointed for the first Concert. If there 
be truth in the saying that “ blessings brighten as they take their flight,” 
crowded audiences will throng these parting fétes. We may have hereafter 
imitators and parodies of Jullien and his troupe; but we despair of so much con- 
centrated excellence under any other auspices. 

Tue New Oprrra House.—Max Maretzek is announced as the lessee and fu- 
ture manager of the splendid establishment in Fourteenth Street, now rapidly 
progressing to completion. We have heretofore so often had dealings in print 
with Max Maretzek, and have so often lauded his musical knowledge and his 
indefatigable business-tact, that we content ourselves to-day with putting the 
new arrangement on record, and expressing the hope that it may prove satis- 
factory to all parties concerned. The entrepreneur is in Europe, making en- 
gagements for next season. 


Orama. 

Theatres grow, and Nisio’s—from the fact of having been originally planted 
in a Garden, I suppose —has sprung up with more than ordinary rapidity. On 
Monday last it burst into full bloom ; opened itself gracefully under the be- 
nignant influence of the “ stars,” like a properly constituted flower of the night, 
as it is ; and, to be less poetical, I walked into it. 

If—ten months ago—I could have foreseen the course of European politics ; 
if, then, I had permitted myself to doubt the sincerity of the Emperor of All 


| the Russias; if I had supposed for a moment that that distinguished and 


slightly pot-bellied individual would, after giving me the wé@d of a gentleman, 
deceive me ; if I say I had encouraged all or any of these doubts, believe me I 
never should have compromised myself by— 

Well, ypver mind. “ It’s of no consequence.’ Art is art; toes are toes ; and 
—(yes! why not?) legs are legs, whether the world jogs it to the music of the 
spheres, or tramps onward to the roll of the drum. Why should / permit a 
Romanoff or even a Romanon to interfere with my private and immaculate 
jodgment? Certainly not. My duty and my inclination alike impelled me— 
as they do at this moment—to pronounce Mile. Yrka Mathias a most accom- 
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plished and fascinating dansewse. And I am determined to doso. She may be 
@ Russian slave ; she may be my enemy ; but is it not good to be bound or even 
half-bound in Russia, and is it not orthodox to love our enemies ? My admira- 
tion is not only logical, but artistic ; it arises not from a veneration for her Fa- 
therland, but out of respect to her pas. 

Seriously, Mlle. Yrka Mathias, who made her re-appearance in the Ballet of 
“* Paquita,” deserves all the praise that a discreet critic—utterly destitute of 
earthly passions—can bestow. She is one of the best pantomimists in America 
—perhaps the best—and in all she does is undulating and graceful to a degree. 
I cannot of course pretend to criticise her performance. I have not yet suffi- 
ciently crammed for the Terpsichorean department of my profession ; and in 
the absence of technicalities, it would be extremely inconvenient to make my- 
self mis-understood. To tell the truth, my studies in this direction have been 
greatly retarded by one fundamental difficulty. I have never been able to dig- 
cover why in moments of trial and agitation a danseuse should invariably stand 
on one leg. The only theory I can advance, is that she prays to Heaven with 
the other. I don’t object to the custom—O! dear, no!—only I should like to 
know what it means. ‘ 

The Ravels who assist in this ballet are good as ever. Frangois looks a little 
more rusty than usual, and scowls to perfection ; whilst Paul Brilliant reminds 
us of our youth, by describing the teetotum most excellently. 

Since Mr. Max Maretzek vacated this theatre (after having sustained a loas 
by the “‘ Prophet”) great changes have taken place. The whole of the interior 
has been taken down, and rebuilt on a scale of grandeur, completeness, and 
elaborate decoration, unequalled in any other theatre of New York. The prin- 
cipal change is in the height—another tier of boxes being added. An entirely 
new ceiling has been superadded, and a dome which is neither large enough or 
handsome enough to call for further description. The decorations consist of 
alternate panel and medallion, painted in fresco and richly ornamented with 
massive gilt mouldings, and carved trusses of chaste design.—The ceilings of 
the Dress Circle and Boxes throughout the house present a good effect, being 
painted in a richer style of fresco ; but the great triumph of the builder and the 
artist is in the proscenium, certainly the most chaste and beautiful piece of 
work in this City. On each side of the two lowest stage boxes are light co- 
lumns enclosing a siuzle box ; beside these columns are two Caryaltides of ex- 
quisite design, supporting a pediment on which repose two playful cupids in 
line relief. Above each pediment rises an other private box decorated in the 
same style, and terminating in a richly moulded and handsomely gilt cornice, 
from which springs the arc of the proscenium with a span of fifty-four feet. In 
the centre is a medallion in alto-relief, with oblong panels painted in fresco, 
bordered with crimson and elaborate ornaments in deadened gold. The effect 
of the ensemble is pleasing in the highest degree, and, as I have before re- 
marked, superior to anything of the kind in the City. It blends in a remark- 
able degree the lightness necessary for such a design, and the more substantial 
work of the artist. The Caryaltides are perfect models of grace ; the forms 
roynd and voluptuous, the features refined and elegant. They are from the 
studio of Signor Butti, and reflect the greatest credit on that gentleman. The 
Cupids, whilst they are equally good perhaps as works of art, lack the strong 
individuality of the first-named figures, being more conventional and less dégagés. 
Ten private boxes have been erected in the second tier, with accommodations 
for six persons ineach. These boxes are placed behind the ordinary seats, and 
are consequently not seen from the parquette. Their position is good enough 
for seeing, but when the house is crowded they will be objectionable on the 
score of heat. Above the second we have a third and entirely new tier of boxes 
(or box seats) capable of seating a thousand persons. From every point ofthe 
house a good view of the stage can be obtained, and the acoustic properties of 
the building have been so well attended to, that from every part all that is going 
on may be heard distinctly. 

The only fault—if indeed it be a fault—that I can find (after much labour), 
is that the decorations are too white. The eye rests on nothing but a bright 
white surface wheresoever it roams; and bright white relieved by gold is apt 
to be painful to the eyes—so painful that winking affords no relief. Undoubt- 
edly it gives a cool appearance to the building, and will perhaps be more ac- 
ceptable a month hence when sunbeams are extracted from cucumbers. The 
new drop scene is also white, with an allegorical circle of small figures in the 
centre, representing every thing that ever existed in the world, from the Crea 
tion down to the present time. It is not good. The design is evidently bor- 
rowed from a pastry-cook—the little figures and the white ground reminding 
one of a wedding cake. 

I think I have said enough for Niblo’s this week; certainly not too much. As 
an elegant place of amusement, it has no equal here. The entertainments pro- 
mised will play the mischief with a certain new establishment up-town. 

One word about the Orchestra. It is the worst I ever listened to. The fid- 
dles seem to think it is all right if they keep at it, and they do keep at it with 
a vengeance. - I don’t think all of them stopped at one time, during the even - 
ing. When the subordinates desisted from sheer exhaustion, the gentleman in 
the high-backed chair took a private saw, and sharpened our teeth for us. But 
I am trespassing on private ground—I had better walk out of Niblos. 

—Mr. Wat.ack, after a year's breathing-time, made his re-appearance on 
Monday last. Some men possess the gift of perpetual youth ; their hair never 
turns grey; their limbs never get stiff; they never wear spectacles, and they 
are always ‘“ sound as a roach,” for which piscatorial illustration I am indebted 
to the gentleman under discussion. Mr. Wallack is of this class. With the 
keen eye of a Bachelor I have watched him narrowly, for it is my pleasure to 
observe how the stealthy hand of Time furrows the brow of the best of us (my 
pleasure, because the faster a man ages, the quicker he gets out of the market). 
But Mr. Wallack alike defies Time, the Barber, and the Optician. He retires 
into a chrysolis state for a few months; and with the first blush of Spring, comes 
out again as merry as a butterfly. I believe Mr. Wallack will become—if great 
things may be compared to small—the Widdicomb of the Western World. 

The play was Shakespere’s “‘ Much Ado about Nothing.” Criticism has 
already been exhausted on it; in the Albion by my predecessor, and in the other 
papers by the we’s. Mr. Wallack’s Benedick remains as heretofore, one of his 
most dashing characters. Perhaps from an apprehension of falling into the 
opposite extreme, he assumes a trifle too much juvenility, but a fault like this, 
in a character like that, is very pardonable—except to Bachelors who are grow- 
ing old. 

Next to Mr. Wallack’s, the most finished performance was that of Mrs. Con- 
way as Beatrice. For once she cast aside the stiff, hingey manner noticeable in 
her usual acting, and which always reminded me of the taught genius of the Fo- 
theringay, so admirably satirised by Thackeray in his “ Pendennis.” As Bea- 
trice, Mrs. Conway was natural, vivacious, and coquettish, without being flip- 
pant and shrewish. It is I think the best character she has yet undertaken, 
and places her in my estimation at least in a better altitude than she has yet 
enjoyed.— Mr. Blake as Dogberry and Mr. Vincent as Verges were respectively 
heavy and slow; the first gentleman making elephantine attempts at hu.wour, 
which by their very magnitude crushed all enjoyment, the second carrying se- 
nility to the period of third childhood, if such exists, and muttering unintellible 
gibberish which neither interpreted the cunning of the old man, or his charac- 
ter in any respect.—Mr. Lysander Thompson who was announced as Leonato 
became seriously indisposed towards the termination of the second act, and @ 
substitute (Mr. H. B. Phillips) had to take his part. I regret to observe that Mr. 
Thompson has not-returned to his post. 

—At the Broapway, a new piece called “ Ireland as It Is’’ was produced on 
Monday. It is in three acts, and is intended to illustrate the baneful effects of 
absenteeism. The situations are not powerful, and the plot is beneath notice. 
Portions of the language redeem it from utter mediocrity, or I would not even 
refer to it. Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams (who [am happy to say are going 
to California) are the principal actors—the rest of the company having little 
else to do, than descend on their marrow bones and pray, every five minutes, 
to slow music. 

—Now for an atom of news that cheers me. Mrs. Mowatt—the Dora of the 
theatrical world, who shakes her ringlets in our hearts—will positively appear 
at Niblo’s on the 16th, 18th, and 20th of the present month. Why she should 
only stay three nights, when she has some half dozen new pieces to play for us 
(to say nothing of Pelayo) is more than I can divine. In addition to oe 
good actress, she is a woman of undoubted genius, and in addition to pes “ 
is pretty. The unsatisfactory nature of a three nights’ engagement wil yo 
once be apparent. If itis persisted in, I shall form myself into a deputation : 
one, to desire her acceptance of a re-engagement. No man is less indifferen 
to genius and beauty than ALVA. 
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New Books. 


My Scuoois anp Scuoot-Masters. By Hugh Miller. nn prea 
Gould and Lincoln.—Not many weeks ago, under the heading, oe = 
and Tumble Education,”*we extracted from a London newspaper & act F 
ened notice of this work ; and we are really glad to eee it maa o 
this country, ina goodly ducdecimo of 530 pages. There is somet ing 80 
fresh both in the mind and character of the author, and —. 
agreeable in his simple, unadorned style of writing, that we predict for 
him an extensive circle of readers. 

Tur Two Recorps: THe Mosaic AND THE GEOLOGICAL. Toid.—In the 
compass of an ordinary Lecture—-this being a copy of one delivered in 
London--Mr. Miller has here, it seems to us, done a most essential ser- 
vice at once to Religion and to Science; for it is scarcely necessary to 
remind the intelligent reader, that for many years past there has been 
strife between the two. Philosophical and, in many cases, infidel explo- 
rers of the hidden things of Nature have traced, with infinite ability and 
great semblance of truth, such a view of the Creation and of the natural 
history of the world, as is at variance with the commonly received inter- 
pretation of Scripture. To endanger or perplex the faith of Christians 
was a small matter to many of these votaries of Science, compared with 
the establishment or the promulgation of their own favourite theories. 
On the other hand, not a few zealous and well-meaning sons of the Church 
have unduly denounced all attempts to fathom the mysteries of the ma- 
terial world, as though they were assaults upon Religion itself. Thus, 
as we have said, there was strife engendered, and of a kind that was 
deeply injurious. It encouraged that arrogance and self-sufficiency which 
are too often found combined with the rarest acquirements of Knowledge, 
and it nurtured also that intolerant spirit which co-exists sometimes with 
devotional tendencies. 

Mr. Miller, in this pamphlet, has done much to reconcile the deductions 
of the Geologists with the credence due to Holy Writ; and we earnestly 
recommend it therefore to public notice as an elucidation, both simple 
and satisfactory, of a questionhat is full of the profoundest interest. 


Tue Turkish Question. By Count 4. De Gurowski. New York. 
1854. W. Taylor and Co.—Very often, in book-making as in other pur- 
suits, when a man makes a hit, he grasps at too much profit from it and 
misses his aim. This is essentially the case with this Russian gentleman, 
in respect to the pamphlet before us. His recent work, “ Russia as it is,”’ 
was at once recognised by the press and the public as a valuable addi- 
tion to our very moderate stock of knowledge. It is much read, and de- 
servedly so; but if the same fate attend the trumpery tissue of disjointed 
thoughts before us, the Count de Gurowski may reap a trifling pecuniary 
benefit, but the gain will be followed by the loss of his readers’ respect. 
His present forty pages are full of common-place prejudice, unrelieved 
by novelty of position or attempt at argument. 


1854. 





Licuts AND SHapows or Scortisu Lire. By Professor Wilson. New 
York. Carters—The appearance of the present edition of Professor 
Wilson’s once famous tales is quite opportune, for it almost immediately 
follows the announcement of his death ; and now while his name is fresh 
in our mouths and our curiosity is roused respecting him, we can turn to 
at least one of his books, and take “‘ the measure of the man.” 

Our older readers are doubtless familiar with “The Lights and Sha- 
dows ;”’ but to the rising generation most of them we fancy will be new, 
so seldom have they been reprinted of late years, and so much are they 
overshadowed by the incomparable “ Noctes.” Not so flushed with power, 
as are the last, nor so profound in their knowledge of nature and the hu- 








jecture of others, up@n that most revolting dogma of Pythagoras about 
beans? You know what I mean: that monstrous doctrine in which he 


asserts that “a man might as well, for the wickedness of the thing, eat his 
own grandmother as meddle with beans.”’ 
“« Yes,’ I replied, ‘ the line is, I believe, in the Golden Verses. I re- 
member it well.’ 
“P.: ‘True. Now our dear, excellent friend Coleridge, than whom 
God never made a creature more divinely endowed ; yet, strange it is to 
say, sometimes steals from other people, just as you or I might do—I beg 
ree pardon—just as a poor creature like myself might do, that sometimes 
ave not wherewithal to make a figure from my own exchequer; and the 
other day, at a dinner party, this question, arising about Pythagoras and 
his beans, Coleridge gave us an enterpretation which, from his manner, I 
suspect not to have been original. Think, therefore, if you have any- 
where read a plausible solution.’ 
“*T have; and it was in a German author. This German, understand, 
is a poor stick of a man, not to be named on the same day with Coleridge : 
so that, if Coleridge should appear to have robbed him, be assured that he 
has done the scamp too much honour.” 
“P.: “ Well, what says the German ?”’ , 
“*Why, you know the use made in Greece of beans, in voting and bal- 
loting? Well, the German says, that Pythagoras speaks symbolically ; 
meaning that electioneering, or more generally all interference with po- 
litical intrigues, is fatal to a philosopher’s pursuits and their appropriate 
serenity. Therefore, says he, follower of mine, abstain from public affairs 
as you would from parricide.’ 
“ P.—* Well, then, Coleridge has done the scamp too much honour ; for, 
by Jove! that is the very explanation he gave us!’ 
“ Here was a trait of Coleridge’s mind, to be first made known to me 
by his best friend ; and first published to the world by me, the foremost 
of his admirers! But both of u#had sufficient reasons. Mr. Poole knew 
that, stumbled on by aceident, such a discovery would be likely to impress 
upon a man, as yet unacquainted with Coleridge, a most injurious jealou- 
sy with regard to all he might write ; whereas, frankly avowed by one 
who knew him best, the fact was disarmed of its sting; since it thus 
became evident that when the case had been best known and most inves- 
tigated, it had not operated to his serious disadvantage. On the same 
argument—to forestall other discoverers who would make a more unfriend- 
ly use of the discovery ; and also, as matters of literary curiosity—I shall 
here point out a few others of Coleridge’s unacknowledged obligations, 
noticed by myself, in a very wide course of reading.* 
“1. ‘The Hymn to Chamouni’ is an expansion of a short poem in stan- 
zas upon the same subject, by Frederica Brun, a female poet of Germany, 
previously known to the world under the maiden name of Munter. The 
mere framework of the poem is exactly the same--an appeal to the most 
impressive features of the regal mountain (Mount Blanc), adjuring them 
to proclaim their author ; the torrent, for instance, is required to say by 
whom it had been arrested in its headlong raving, and stiffened as by the 
petrific touch of Death into everlasting pillars of ice ; and the answer to 
these impassioned apostrophes is made by the same choral burst of rap- 
ture. In mere logic, therefore, and even as to the choice of circumstances, 
Coleridge’s poem is a translation. On the other hand, by a judicious am- 
plification of some topics, and by its far deeper tone of lyrical enthusiasm, 
the dry bones of the German outline have been awakened by Coleridge 
into the fulness of life. It is not, therefore, a paraphrase, but a re-cast of 
the original. And how was this calculated, if frankly avowed, to do Cole- 
ridge any injury with the judicious? 
“2. A more singular case of Coleridge’s infirmity is this:—In a very 
noble passage of ‘France’ a fine expression or two occur from ‘ Samson 
Agonistes.’ Now to take’a phrase or an inspiriting line from the great 
fathers of poetry, even though no marks of quotation should be added, 
carries with it no charge ef plagiarism. Milton is justly presumed to be 
as familiar to the ear as nature to the eye; and to steal from him as im- 
possible as to appropriate or sequester to a private use some ‘ bright par- 
ticular star.’ And there is a good reason for rejecting the typographical 
marks of quotation—they break the continuity of the passion, by remind- 
ing the reader of a printed book ; on which account Milton himself (to 
give an instance) has not marked the sublime words ‘ tormented all the 
air’ as borrowed ; nor has Wordsworth, in applying to an unprincipled 
woman of commanding beauty the memorable expression ‘ a weed of glo- 
rious feature,’ thought it necessary to acknowledge it as originally be- 
longing to Spenser. Some dozens of similar cases might be adduced from 





man heart, they are perhaps truer to Wilson’s genius, (in the main a 
quiet and sad one, despite its flashes of gaiety, and its frequent boisterous- 
ness,) and among the best of our many pictures of life amotyg the Seottish 
peasantry. Never were the feelings of the poor renderedymore touching 
and lovely than in these “short and simple annals.” Buy them reader 
for your own sake, and that of the illustrious dead ; they will ensure en- 
joyment to you, and fame to him. 





PLAGIARISM ; ESPECIALLY THAT OF COLERIDGE. 


Every great poet has at one time or another been accused of being a 
great thief. The old Greek mythology, which concealed an overflowing 
wisdom in its poetic fables, and in the passions and adventures of its gods 
and goddesses—things merely fanciful or grotesque to the vulgar, but full 
of deep meaning for the inner circle of souls—prefigured the idea of pla- 
giarism by representing Hermes as the Inventor of the Lyre and the God 
of Thieves. It must be confessed that, in most cases, when a charge of 
plagiarism has been fixed upon a great author, the proof has been easy. 
But what does it signify? The mighty masters of song are none the less 
mighty for an occasional peccadillo of this kind. Perfect originality is 
impossible, unless it be the originality of the maniac. Every writer is of 
necessity indebted to his contemporaries and his predecessors. He lives 
in the great ocean of human thought, and could not think if there had 
not been no thinkers before him. If Shakspeare had been left in bis child- 
hood on a desert island, and had remained there all his life, he might have 
been an Orson or a Robinson Crusoe, but he never could have written or 
even imagined his immortal plays. If there had been no mathematics 
before the days of Newton he would never have discovered the law of 
gravitation. It is only when an inferior author takes the thoughts and 
the ipsissima verba of great writers, and pass of the plunder as their own 
property, that the charge of plagiarism is worth entertaining. Sensible 
men attach but little importance to it in the case of those who have ge- 
nius enough of their own to entitle them to stand in the first rank, and 
who would remain immeasurably rich without the misappropriation of 
other people’s ideas. He who purloins a peanyworth of literary old iron, 
and converts it, in the furnace of his mind, to finely tempered steel, worth 
a hundred thousand times the amount, is not to be condemned in a liter- 
ary point of view, but to be lauded. The charge of plagiarism falls to 
the ground in such cases, and is of no account. It must be remembered, 
too, that there is a kind of plagiarism which is quite involuntary and un- 
conscious. The echo of another man’s wisdom or wit mav remain in the 
mind long after all remembrance has been lost of the source whence it 
was derived. Besides, as Coleridge remarked, “ There are such things as 
fountains in the world ;” and it must not be imagined that every stream 
which is seen flowing “comes from a perforation made in’ another 
man’s tank.” Upon the subject of plagiarism, we borrow from the second 
volume of the “ Antobiographic Sketches” of Thomas de Quincy, recently 
published, the following interesting anecdotes in connexion with Cole- 
ridge. We will not let the occasion pass without a word or two in com- 
mendation of thisadmirable book. It forms the history of a human mind, 
and that mind one of a high order. For humour, for learning, for pathos, 
and for command of language, we kuow of no work, in modern times that 
excels it. De Quincy had long been anxious to see Coleridge, and the 
Conversation which he narrates arose out of a visit made in 1805 to a Mr. 
Poole, who he expected would be able to introduce him to the poet :— 


“ The first morning of my visit, Mr. Poole was so kind as to propose, 
knowing my admiration of Wordsworth, that we should ride over to 
Alfoxton, a place of singular interest to myself. as having been occupied 
in his unmarried days by that poet during the minority of Mr. St. Aubyn, 
its present youthful proprietor. At this delightful spot, the ancient resi- 
dence of an ancient English family, and surrounded by those ferny Quan 
tock hills which are 80 beautifully glanced at in the poem of “ Ruth,” 
path ea accompanied by his sister, had passed a good deal of the in- 
; iy. between leaving the university (Cambridge), and the period of his 
oan y Semen amongst his native lakes of Westmoreland ; some allow- 
—- 5 boa must be made—but how much, I do not accurately know 

r a long residence in France, for a short one in North Germany, for an 


intermitting one in London . icati i is si 
ter, at Recs Dewe, in am gg @ regular domestication with his sis- 


“ Returning late from this interesti 
on satane ak Senet t oa ee survey, we found ourselves with- 


th - . 
pounded the following question t & thus seated (éfe-d-téte, Mr. Poole pro 


Milton. But Coleridge, when saying of Republican France that 


Insupportably advancing, 
Her arm made mockery of the warrior’s tramp, 


sitively to deny that he was indebted to Milton. Yes who could forget 
the semi-chorus in the ‘ Samson,’ when the ‘ bold Ascalonite’ is described 
as having fled from his ‘lion-ramp?’ Or who, that was not in this point 
liable to some hallucination of judgment, would have ventured in a pub- 
lic challenge (for virtually it was that) to produce from the ‘Samson’ 
words so impossible to be overlocked as those of ‘ insupportably advancing 
the foot?’ The result was, that one of the critical journals placed the two 
passages in juxtaposition, and left the reader to his own conclusions with 
regard to the poet’s veracity. But in this instance it was common sense 
rather than veracity which the facts impeach. 

“3. In the year 1810 I happened to be amusing myself by reading in 
their chronological order the great classical circumnavigation of the 
earth ; and, coming to Shelvocke, I met with a passage to this effect : 
that Hatley, his second captain (7. e., lieutenant), being a melancholy 
man, was possessed by a fancy that some long season of foul weather in 
the solitary sea which they were then traversing, was due to an albatross 
which had steadily pursued the ship; upon which he shot the bird, but 
without mending their condition. There at once I saw the germ of the 
‘Ancient Mariner ;’ and I put the question to Coleridge accordingly. 
Could it have been imagined that he would see cause utterly to disown so 


on hearing of this, professed his inability to understand Coleridge’s mean- 
ing ; the fact being notorious, as he told me, that Coleridge had derived 
from the very passage I had cited the original hint of the action of the 
poem ; though it is very possible, from something which Coleridge said on 


ideas, he had meditated a poem on delirium confounding its own dream- 
scenery, with external things, and connected with the imagery of high 


latitudes. 
“4, All these cases amount to nothing atall as cases of plagiarism, and 


nature to be quite unaccountable in a man of Coleridge’s attainments. 
others will, Yet, who knows? Eight hundred or a thousand years hence, 


of Coleridge, will afterwards read the philosophical works of Schelling, 
the great Bavarian Professor ; and he will then make asingular discovery. 


lations of the esse and the cogitatie, that is of the objective and the sub- 
jective ; and an attempt is made, by inverting the postulates from which 


telligible genesis, from the other. 
Ficbte, has much occupied the German metapbysicians ; and many thou- 


hundreds have been read by many tens of persons. Coleridge’s essay, in 


borrowed arguments which he had first seen some years. after he had 
thonght out the whole hypothesis proprie marte. 





to be sought in German editions of Pythagoras, nor in the traditions of acade- 


this final note to the press (distant, unfortunately, seven miles, and accessible 
only by adiscontinuous, or zig-zag line of communication), I remembered, from 





; 1 © me, which I mention, because it furnish- 

ed me with the first hint of a singular j i sh 
thei gular infirmity besetting Coleridge’ 
mind ;— Pray, my young friend, did you ever ri any eplaien or poe 


for this reason expose the more conspicuously that obliquity of feeling | even on the boards of the Princess’s Theatre. ole a 
which seeks to decline the very slight acknowledgments required. But | place in four scenes, but every one of them is a gem of of its kind, and the 
now I come to a case of real and palpable plagiarism ; yet that, too, of a | details, architectural and social, of old German life are represented to 


sands of essays have been written on it, or indirectly so, of which many | ration and astonishment. 


After this, what was 


Had, then, Coleridge any need to borrow from Schelling? Did he bor- 
row in forma pauperis? Not at all: there lay the wonder. He spum 
daily, and at all hours, for mere amusement of his own activities, and from 
the loom of his own magical brain, theories more s by far, and 
supported by a pomp and luxury of images, such as Schelling, nor any Ger- 
man that ever breathed, not John Paul, could have emulated in his 
dreams. With the riches of El Dorado lying about him, he would com- 
descend to filch a handful of gold from any man whose he fancied 
and, in fact, reproduced in a new form, applying itself to intellectual 
wealth, that manaical propensity which is sometimes well known te 
attack enormous proprietors and millionaries for acts of petty larceny. 
The last Duke of A could not abstain from exercising his furtive 
mania upon articles so humble as silver spoons; and it was the nightly 
care of a pious daughter, watching over the aberrations of her father, te 
have his pockets searched by a confidential valet, and the claimants of the 
purloined articles traced out. 

“* Many cases have crossed me in life of people, otherwise not want 

in principle, who had habits, or, at least, harkerings, of the same k 
And the phrenologists, I believe, are well acquainted with the case, its 
signs, its progress, and its history. Dismissing, however, this subject— 
which I at at all noticed only that I might anticipate, and (in old 
English) that I might prevent, the uncandid interpreter of its meaning— 
I will assert, finally, that, after having read for thirty years in the same 
tracks as Coleridge—that track in which few of any age will ever follow 
us such as German metapbysicians, Latin schoolmen, thaumaturgie 
Platonists, religious mystics—and having thus discovered a large variety 
of trivial thefts, I do, nevertheless, most heartily believe him to have 
been as entirely original in all his capital pretensions as any one man 
that has ever exisited—as Archimedes, in ancient days; or as Shaks- 
peare, in modern. Did the reader ever see Milton’s account of the rub- 
bish contained in the Greek and Latin Fathers? or did he ever read a 
statement of the monstrous chaos with which an African Obeahman stuffy 
his enchanted scarecrows? or, to take a more common illustration, did he 
ever amuse himself by searching the pockets of a child—three years old, 
suppose—when buried in slumber after a long summer’s day out of door’s 
activity? I have done this, and, for the amusement of the child’s mother, 
have analysed the contents, and drawn up a formal register of the whole. 
Philosophy is puzzled—conjecture and hypothesis are confounded in the 
attempts to explain the law of selection which can have presided in the 
child’s labours. Stones, remarkable only for weight, old rusty hinges, 
nails, crooked skewers (stolen when the cook bad turned her back), rags, 
broken glass, teacups having the bottom knocked out. and loads of 
similar jewels, were the prevailing articles in this proces verbal. Yet, 
doubtless, much labour had been incurred ; some sense of danger, per- 
haps, had been faced, and the anxieties of a conscious robber endured, im 
order to amass this splendid treasure. Such, in value, were the robberies 
of Coleridge ; such their usefulness to himself or anybody else ; and such 
the circumstances of uneasiness under which he ha committed them.” — 
London News. 





—_.—___ 

DESECRATION OF GREAT MEN AND GREAT WORKS. 
This specious account of the production of a caricature of Goethe’s 
“ Faust” at the Princess’s Theatre in London is taken from the Times of 
the 20th ult. It appears to us to be eminently discreditable to the critical 
taste cf that redoubtable paper. The idea of bringing the mysteries of 
Faust down to the level of a stage-machinist is eminently disgusting, 
whether it be the work of a two-penny showman, or of the inheritor of am 
esteemed name. . 
The new “ magical drama” produced last night, with the title Faust 
and Marguerite, is a close adaptation of a French piece of the same name, 
written by M. Michael Carré, and brodght out at the Gymnase in August, 
1850. As may be supp»sed, the incidents are taken from Gothe’s immor- 
tal poem, but these are arranged afler such a new fashion that, although 
no single situation is exactly original, the whole leaves an impression 
very different from that of the German work. 

The opening scene shows us Faust in his study. The doctor does not 
exhibit that craving after knowledge which Gothe assigned to him, but 
merely wishes to “ see life,” and feel the delights of love. A hasty invo- 
cation of the fiend causes Mephistopheles to appear, who tempts him by 
showing a vision of the fair Marguerite, and, on the signature of a con- 
tract, promises to introduce him to her in reality. The scene changes 
and represents a street in an old-fashioned German town, with a cathedral 
in the distance, and a hostelry full of roystering students, who celebrate 


)not satisfied with omitting the marks of acknowledgment, thought fit po-| the departure to the wars of Marguerite’s brother, Valentine. Faust and 


Mephistopheles enter, and, while the former follows the lovely Marguerite 
to the cathedral, the latter astounds the party in the tavern by drawing 


establishment, and telling fortunes in no very agreeable style-—The 
second act, which takes place in the garden of Marguerite’s house, more - 
closely follows the German poem than the rest of the piece, and the pro- 
gress of Faust in gaining the affections of Marguerite, as well as the ef- 
forts of the detestable old Martha to win the heart of Mephistopheles, are 
carried out precisely as indicated by Gothe. * But even here the author, 
while he adopts the plan and some of the situations of the great German 
carefully avoids similarity of detail, and thus we are constantly warned 
off the original, while we are greatly tempted to recollect it.—The third 
act, which takes place outside the cathedral, and is supposed to follow the 
seductien of Marguerite by Faust, comprises the return of Valentine and 
the duel with the seducer, which ends with his untimely death. At this 
point the tale is brought to a sudden termination ; Marguerite falls dead 
with grief at the faté of her brother, but her spirit ascends to heaven. 
Faust, on the other hand, is conducted by Mephistopheles down a well, 
which is supposed to lead to a place unmentionable to ears polite. 

The plot just described is an instance of French ingenuity employed om 


slight an obligation to Shelvocke? Wordsworth, a man of stern veracity, | the task of transforming the most undramatic drama in the world into a 


compact effective melodrama. The poetry and philosophy of the original 
are dismissed at one fell swoop, and nothing is left but such practical 
dialogue as may serve to connect the “effects” of the piece. As this total 
absence of poetry may awaken an uneasy sensation in the mind of the 


another occasion, that, before meeting a fable in which to embody his | spectator who goes to see Faust and Marguerite primed with strong doses 


of Géthe, we would advise as deep an oblivion as possible of the originak 
German text, for it would be a pity to mar the effect of a very magnificent 
and admirably acted tale of enchantment by inconvenient reminiscences. 

As a spectacle, this is one of the most tasteful and elaborate ever seen 
The whole action takes 


perfection. Especial attention has been paid to the grouping and move- 


It is not very likely that this particular case will soon be detected ; but | ment of the masses who form the background to the principal figures. 


Thus the throng of visitors who pressinto the cathedral, while almost se 


some reviewer may arise, who, having read the “ Biographia Literaria”’ | individual has a distinctive occupation, and the crowd (after Retzsch 


who surround the dying Valentine, are excellent specimens of mere earthly 
effects. For the unearthly part of the business we might cite the first re- 


In the ‘Biograpbia Literaria’ occurs a dissertation on the reciprocal re- | Velations of Marguerite. to Faust, but the whole piece terminates with such 


an extraordinary burst of supernatural splendour, that it thrusts all ante- 
cedents of a similar kind into comparative oblivion. This is the ascent 


the argument starts, to show how each might arise as a product by an in- | of Marguerite, borne by angels to the regions of bliss, while the cathedrak 
It isa subject which, since the time of | slowly sinks in the foreground. The group is after a well-known picture 


of St. Catherine, and seldom has a theatrical effect excited so much admi- 
is The admiration is bestowed on the beauty of 
the group, which is wondrously heightened by an effective distribution of 


particular, is prefaced by a few words, in which, aware, of bis coincidence | light; the astonishment is produced by the mysterious manner in which 
with Schelling, he declares his willingness to acknowledge himself inbebt- | the figures ascend. Neither rope, nor bar, nor wire is visible, but, like 
ed to so great a man, in any case where the truth will allow him todo so ; | the figures in the last Christmas piece at the Lyceum, Marguerite, and 
but in this particular case insisting on the impossibility that he could have | her companions sail through empty spsce by means unknown to the unin- 


itiated into modern stage contrivances. 


annoyance at the importunities of Martha was the climax of the diabolic 


* In a note at the end of the volume, Mr. De Quincy says :—* The solution 7 fun,” and his exclamation—‘ Where will this old woman go to when 
of the Pythagorean dark saying about beans (concerning the appropriation of | She dies? I’m sure I won’t have ber,” was delivered with such a piteous 
which by Coleridge such varied opinions have been pronounced) does not need | expression of candour, that the house was convulsed with laughter. As 


fer the “make-up” of the character, it wasadmirable. Socompletely had 


mic tuition : it is to be found in Plotarch. An hour or two after I had sent off| Mr, Charles Kean indentified himself with the demon he assumed to be, 


that it was hard to trace his original features. A similar praise for per- 


: os , ' ct transformation may be awarded to Mrs. Winstanley, for hard ind 
a foot-note on Jeremy Taylor's ‘ Holy Living,’ the following reference to Plu- fec A y b y; ; 
tarch, which the Biabop te chosen (against his usual seeetion) 00 give in La- | it was to recognizé the handsome buxom widow of genteel comedy in the 
tin rather than in Greek :—‘ Fubrs abstine,’ dixit Pythagoras, ‘ olim inim ma-| bideous beldame whose advances would even terrify a Mephistopbeles. 
gistratus per suffragia fabis lata creabantur’ (‘ Abstain from beans,’ said Pytha- | Faust respectably played by Mr. Fisher, is, after all, a mere noventity im 


goras, ‘for in former times magisterial offices were created through suffrages | this French version of the story ; but Marguerite served to display to a@ 
' conveyed by beans’).” 








extraordinary degree the talents of Miss Leclercq. Her appearance, both 





wine from the cask which, with the Bacchus upon it, forms the sign of the - 


Mr. Charles Kean’s Mephistopheles stand pre-eminent in the histrionie- 
my astonishment to find that the entire essay, from the first word to the | part of the exhibition. The familiar fiend of Gothe is sarcastic, but the 
last, is a verbatim translation from Schelling, with no attempt in a single | fiend in the new piece is decidedly comic, uttering so much cunning satire 
instance to appropriate the paper by developing the arguments, or by | 28 blunt downright truth. His odd repartees, not very pungent as far as 
diversifying the illustrations! Some other obligations to Schelling, of a the writing is concerned, gained immense value from the peculiar humour 
slighter kind, I have met with in the “ Biographia Literaria ;” but this | With which they were uttered by Mr, Kean. His manner was not caustie, 
was a barefaced plagiarism, which could in nrudence have been risked only | his gestures were not, for the most part, demoniac, but he hovered about 
by relying too much upon the slight knowledge of German literature in | the stage a8 a sort of eccentric philosopher, who, without having a ve 

this country, and especially of that section of the German literature. | bad heart, was pleased to find his ill-natured theories prove correct. H 








SHe Atvion. 





— 





as the ha innocent girl, and as the victim of remorse, was beautifully 
neg her pantomime, which was important throughout, was 
always graceful and expressive. The interior of the cathedral, in which 
ghe is disturbed by evil thoughts during her prayer, is exhibited by means 
of a transparency, and her wild gesture of despair as she kneels conspicu- 
ous among the rest of the congregation give a striking character to the 
whole fableav. Mr. Cathcart did himself more than usual credit in the 
partof Valentine, and the death scene was most impressively done. 

The audience, who had followed the piece eagerly throughout, were 
raised to a pitch of the highest enthusiasm by the beauty of the concluding 
picture, and the curtain fell amid tumultuous applause. Some indeed, 
may object to the drama, from a principle that would exclude all subjects 
of the kind from theatrical treatment, while others will miss the poetical 
tone of the original ; but let Faust and Marguerite be taken for precisely 
what it is,—a drama constructed with a view to scenic effect; and assisted 
by excellent acting.—and we have no doubt it will prove one of the best 
eucceases of the day. 


The London Ill. News takes a just and more creditable view. 


Mr. Kean deferred his “ magic spectacle” until Wednesday, when was 
produced “ Faust and Marguerite ;”” a three-act drama from the French 
ef Michel Carré. Indebted, at least, for the suggestion of all the princi- 
pal incidents, to Goethe’s magnificent poem, the French adapter has con- 
trived to exhaust it of all that is distinctive in its spiritand aim. Instead 
ef elevating on the basis of a simple tale an edifice of reflection and po- 
etry—in which the noblest thoughts and speculations might find their 
fit abode, and thence, looking upward, contemplate the highest in- 
terests and eternal future of man--M. Carré has taken a great philoso- 
phical and religious poem to pieces, and constructed, with its materials, 
@ mere show-piece for the theatre. Commencing with the puppet-stage, 
taken from thence, and animated with the life and fire of genius, the subject 
of Faust as treated by Goethe soon became a world problem ; which the 
French playwright has solved in the manner of his craft. The German 
actors at St. James’s Theatre had shown how the greatest work of their 
mest accomplished poet might be placed with facility on the boards, and 
its supernaturalism in the wonderful character of Mephistopheles, and the 
appurtenances of the witch kitchen, sufficiently indicated by a competent 
actor and obvious stage arrangements. We should have thought that 
their example would be followed by the most influential theatrical autho- 
rities in this country ; and that a leading English actor, with the ambition 
to play the sarcastic tempter of the German student, would have tried his 
strength in (at?) the Ulyssean bow of Goethe’s veritable creation. We 
should have been delighted to see Mr. Kean attempting a task so worthy 
of hia talents ; that he should have perfectly succeeded in the comic fa- 
miliar of the Parisian playwright can scarcely add anything to his laurels 

won in a higher school of art. 
———~——_—— 


THE SHORN LAMBS AND THEIR BREEZES. 


Yor some years the House of Commons has been like an old lady ina 
fluster, bustling herself into a heat, fanning herself into coolness, trem- 
bling at the idea of catching cold, and stopping up every cranny that 
would bring health to her venerable lungs. To have zephyrs, but to make 
them behave well--to have fresh air, yet tame, well-manipulated breezes 
~——has been the great object of the Honourable House ; and the system has 
been carried to an elaboration laughable for its extravagance in intricacy 
and expense. ‘The House has spent £200,000 in establishing a steam-en- 
gine above the Members, and two below them, to pump air out and ia; 
and they complaia that they are only the more uncomfortable—so uncom- 
fortable, indeed, that they pine for new experiments. Dr. Reid abolished, 
attentive Mr. Meason unsuccessful, scientific Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney is 
po.0g to do for the Members what he has done for the coal-mines—or at 

east, he is going to try to do it ; and the House is to be placed at his dis- 
posal during the Easter holidays. 

Now let us observe, that we very much doubt whether it is possible to 
do that which the House desires; whether it is possible to create an at- 
mosphere which shall satisfy all Members. What one calls comfortable 
another will call wretched ; what one calls moderate another calls freez- 
ing, and a third broiling. The old dogma that all human mouths, from 
the Equator to the Pole, were equal in temperature, has been exploded. 
It is found, indeed, that of all parts of the body the mouth, in different 
races and individuals, the nearest approaches an equable temperature,— 
@ great sarcasm of Nature on hypocrisy and commonplace ; but the natu- 
ral temperature of the entire frame differs extremely, and hence a Member 
from the hyperborean regions of Orkney or the torrid zone of Devonshire 
would equaily condemn a temperature to which Mr. Hume may be accli- 
mated. Indeed, the refinement to which ventilating ideas have run is il- 
lustrated by the promise once thrown out in jest, that every Member 
might command a special atmosphere turned on for himself; and if that 
were said in jest, it is almost equalled by the complaint of Mr. Spooner, 
that the temperature of the House cannot be regulated quickly enough 
as Members alter it by entering it or leaving it. The chill which falls 
upon the House as some warm hearted Member takes his departure, or the 
scorching effect produced by Members coming in at the convivial hour of 
ten, are too strdng for the struggling Meason to contend with; but we 
doubt whether Gurney himself could keep the thermometer at a fixed 
point while Disraeli is unfolding his fervid propositions, to be succeeded 
perhaps by a Drummond throwing cold water upon them. , 

Nor is the thermometer the only consideration ; there is the quality of 
the air. At present itis said to be loaded with dust and worse ingre- 
dients. The Board of Works has suggested the simple expedient of open- 
ing the windows, and we really suspect that Dr. Payerne himself cannot 
create air half so cleverly or in such a pure state as Nature. Artificial 
air will always have a stifling taste. 

But even if it were possible, we do not believe that it is desirable to 
oreate the special, accommodating, and equable temperature of which 
some Members dream. Supposing the House of Commons were specially 
converted into a Polynesian paradise,—neither hot nor cold, pure as the 
Western breeze floating across the waves of Spring, disarmed against 
making the most sensitive Sybarite either perspire or shudder,—we doubt 
whether the result would be advantageous to Englishmen. If Members 
already suffer from the inclemency of the seasons within the House, as it 
is now cottoned, warmed, and regulated, is it not probable that the old 
English constitution, which these complaints confess to be so sadly da- 
maged, would become yet more enervated? It is to be recollected that 
Members cannot always live in the House, but must go out of doors some- 
times. If, indeed, they confess themselves all consumptive,—obliged to 
keep in-doors for ever, and to breathe in a fixed atmosphere,—-there is an 
end of the question. Let them have their promised Palermo: but then 

-we should ask, whether valetudinarians, wrapped up in this luxurious ef- 
feminacy, can really be the ‘proper men to represent Englishmen and to 
legislate for Englishmen? We doubt it. It is probable that this hothouse 
atmosphere of the Commons has already had an injurious effect in that re- 
duniancy and feebleness of legislation which characterize our time. _ If, 
indeed, Dr. Reid or Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney could reform the temperature 
of the British Islands, the position would be less illogical ; but we doubt 
whether Britons would be rendered more manly by the process. No; 
there is no ventilation like good and sufficiug draughts of plain fresh air ; 
and Englishmen who are not strong enough to breathe the breezes of their 
own Country, are certainly not strong enough to make laws for their na- 
tive land.— Spectator, April 15. 


LORD JOHN WEEPING FOR HIS CHILD. 


In noticing the withdrawal of the Reform Bill by Lord John Russell in 
the House of Commons, on the 11th ult., we observed that we could 
scarcely restrain a smile on reading the pathetic touches thrown into pub- 
lished descriptions of the scene. The point however is more elaborately 
taken up by a clever writer, ina weekly journal of the 15th ult., who adds 
also @ few sharp pleasantries on men and things Parliamentary. We 
need not place implicit confidence in him ; but he is worth perusal. 


On the whole, it occurred to me that the scene of Tuesday, when the 
stern patriot was offering up to bis country a virgin Reform Bill, was not 
very creditable to Great Britain, There are precedents for Lord Jobn’s 
erying : Fox, particularly after a heavy night at faro, wept woefully with 


all the pathos so exuberant in men when they are pitying themselves. 
And it is rather honourable than otherwise that the Ragicals whimpered, 


and that the Tories were touched ; a tale of woe, 
appeals to our best fedlings and affects us, 
lunging into their handkerchiefs when 


will see the oldest stagers 
iabee is under the bolster, Mrs. Haller is carried off to the left wing, 


and Pauline Deschapelles goes up the limited staircase, leading on her 

ted mother-in-law, and wondering whether she’ll have time to 
dress properly for the next scene. A drama is dramatic : and Lord J ohn, 
ou Tuesday, was a natural actor, so that he brought down the stall as 
well as the galleries,—and made even Hayter, the call-boy, feel femaly. 
The speech was a pity the sorrows of a poor old man who had tried a va- 
an of Houses with a variety of Reform Bills, and could not get any 
of them accepted, sort of speech : and as far as the personal distress of 


if regular heavy woe, 
in spite of ourselves,—just as 


the plaintive vagrant was concerned, it was right and proper in the House 
to sympathise in the “ mental straggle’”’ of a man who had made a mess 
of a great question, and who dida’t know what to do with it or himself. 
Lord Lord Russell is the sort of man English gentlemen like, he is so 
English gentlemanly, and it is not astonishing that while the House of 
Commons is a club, and not a national senate, the personal liking for the 
man should within doors overshadow political doubts about the states- 
man. But out of doors, where, at least among journalists, it is desirable 
there should be accurate estimates of governing men, the disposition 
should be rather to laugh at Lord John than to cry with Lord John, and 
to be angry, rather than sympathetic, with the House of Commons. There 
is nothing in the career of Lord John Russell to support the Laboucherian 
theory that Lord John Russell has been the champion of the Liberal 
cause. I think there would be no commotion about a Reform Bill now, 
had not the Reform Bill of 1832 been a delusion, foisted upon a dull peo- 
ple by a clever Whig party, and I don’t know that Lord Jobn Russell’s 
name can be comnected with: anything but that celebrated delusion. I 
think that when Lord John Russell left office a short time ago, after 
fifteen years’ sway of the destinies of Great Britain, he left office be- 
cause he had passed a petty Puritan bill to insult the religion of the ma- 
jority of Christendom: and when he left office, he left Continental Eu- 
rope Russianised, the colonies all in revolt, and England so electorally 
arranged that her representation had to be acknowledged by himself to 
be a lie and a fraud. And even were Lord Jobn Russell, in truth, a man 
entitled to the confidence and condolence of Liberals, instead of being a 
man whom Liberals should mostly dread as the thing of liberal princi- 
ples, I don’t understand why on Tuesday he should have been so entirely 
separated, in the consideration and reference of the House of Commons, 
from his colleagues of the Coalition Government. Granted that Lord 
Jobn Russell was sincere in introducing his bill, and patriotic in withdraw- 
ing it :--was the Coalition Government sincere on “ Reform?” Granted 
that Lord John Russell was unaffectedly sorry, for whatever reason, in 
being stopped with his bill :—were Lord John Russell’s colleagues in the 
weeping condition of the chief mourners for the dear defunct “ party?” 
These are questions which suggest the elaborateness of the sham of Tues- 
day’s ceremonial ; and, therefore, the folly of the pathos. And all the 
whimpering Radicals and touched Tories were perfectly aware of the sham 
—in fact, the Radicals laughed, consumedly, for the usual reason, when 
Mr. Disraeli pointed out that it was sham. The most credulous Radical 
believed no more, from the beginning, than that Lord John would have 

referred to go out on the bill; not even Mr. Hume believed that Lord 
yobn wanted the billcarried. And, on the other hand, every one knew 
that the majority in the Cabinet, who make no disguise of that secret, 
had looked at the whole of this “ Reform row,” as a mischievous silli- 
ness, impeding the Government, and only amusing Lord John. 

What could be done, however? There was Lord John wiping his eyes 
and sobbing: who could have had the heart to say too rough a truth? It 
is all very well for strangers and outsiders to sneer and be accurate ; but 
a clubisaclub, and the House of Commons isaclub; and, when you 
don’t feel a nation behind you, as Von Vineke had the other day, to back 
you and support you, you prefer not to agonise a respectable nobleman 
whom you may be sitting next to that very evening in the tea-room, beg- 
ging him to be so kind as fo pass the muffin or the milk. He is not bound 
to read the newspapers; you are bound to believe he doesn’t; and you 
say what you like, and what you think the lofty duties of journalism re- 
quire you tu say, in the imposing bourgeois which symbolises your profes- 
sion, But you can’t be a truth-teller in the House of Commons, if the age 
is an apathetic age, and you know that nobody—(you know that you 
don’t)--cares anything about the question. See what Shelley got by it. 
Shelley said the Reform Bill was a sham; and Shelley was worried— 
Hume was down on him—the Tories yah-ed him ; Lord John, trembling 
with passion, scorned to take any notice of him. Who that remembered 
the fate of Shelley would have cared to be candid on Tuesday—the House, 
generous and good-natured, and clubby, being in a mood to vote Lord 
John an illimitable pension ? Nobody did anything so foolish. Mr. Bright, 
whose moral courage is supported in the club by frequent contact with Man- 
chester, avoided the disaster, and was complimentary—almost caressing. 
Every one set to soothing the afflicted parent of the early-removed off- 
spring--the gods having evidently fallen in love, for Olympian reasons, 
with the minority clause. In fact, the House did not trust itself to do 
more than give the hysterical round of cheering, as Lord Jobn sat down ; 
no sooner was Labouchere seen on his legs, to do thesympathetic howling 
over the bier, than members rushed to the door in hundreds; and only a 
merely decent number were retained,—who had sufficient command over 
their feelings to be enabled to wait for the possible elegies of Disraeli and 
Bright. Accordingly, Mr. Disraeli, who, had he risen, as he should have 
rigen immediately after Lord John had fallen back on bis bench, would 
have kept the House, spoke his somewhat clumsy kindness to a dismal 
three or four dozen of early diners: and Sir John Pakington was critical 
to about forty—who began to wonder what they were staying for. Sir 
Jobn was worthy of a larger audience: at least his shrewdness should 
have been reported, which it wasn’t. Sir John has made the most of the 
session: and his phrase, which acutely sums up a sham, should be en- 
dorsed by Lord John on the Reform Bill, when he puts it back into its 
pigeon hole ;—viz., ‘‘the Reform Bill which has to be withdrawn is a Re- 
form Bill which should never have been introduced.” 


> 


MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 

Only two weeks have elapsed since we devoted more than our usual 
space to a notice of “ Atherton,” and other stories, the latest published 
work of her whose likeness we have this day the pleasure of presenting 
to our readers. To the high qualities of the work just referred to, or to 
any critical opinion on her works generally, it is not our intention to 
devote this article. Our only object is to give a few particulars connected 
with the life of one whose writings will continue popular so long as un- 
affected simplicity, pure taste, exquisite art, ard a love of the beautiful 
in nature, keep their place in the affections, and tend to form the habits 
of the English people. 

Mary Russell Mitford was born on the 16th of December, in the year 
1786, at the little town of Alresford, in Hampshire. Her father was 
George Mitford, M.D., the son of a younger branch of the Mitfords, of 
Mitford Castle, Northumberland, and Jane Graham, of Old Wall, West- 
moreland—a branch of the Netherby clan. Her mother was Mary Rus- 
sell, only surving child and heiress of Richard Russell, D.D. Rector of 
Ashe and Tadley, and Vicar of Overton, in Hampshire above sixty years. 
He died at the age eighty-eight, before his daughter’s marriage ; and 
remembered having seen Pope when at Westminister School. He was 
intimate with Fielding and many of the wits of that period: and Miss 
Mitford has a portrait of him, with a wig, not unlike a judge’s wig, hang- 
ing over it. 

Three or four years after Dr. Mitford removed from Alresford to Read- 
ing ; and three or four years after that again, when his daughter was in 
her ninth year, he went to reside at Lyme Regis, in Dorsetshire, in a fine 
old house, previously occupied by the great Lord Chatham where his two 
sons frequently spent their holidays. By this time Dr. Mitford had spent 
between £30,000 and £40,000, and went to London to retrench and deter- 
mine his future course of life. His danghter, then ten years of age, was 
his favourite companion ; and, lounging about, he one morning strayed 
into a dingy house, which proved to be a lottery office ; and for what fol- 
lows we are indebted to Miss Mitford’s “‘ Recollections of a Literary Life,” 
vol. II. page 124:— 

“Choose what number you like best,” said dear Papa, “and that shall be 
your birthday present.” 

I immediately selected one and put it into his hand—No 2224. 

“ Ah!” said my father, examining it, ‘‘ you must choose again. I want to 
buy a whole ticket, and this is only a quarter. Choose again, my pet!” 

“No, dear Papa! I like this one best.” 


. ri ead is the next number, “ interposed the Lottery-oflice-keeper, ‘‘ No. 
223.” - 


‘“* Ay,” said my father, “ that will do just as well. Will it not, Mary? We'll 
take that.” 

“No,” returned I, obstinately,“ that won't do, this is my birthday you know, 
papa, and I am ten years old. Cast up the figures forming my number, and 
you'll find they make ten, the other is only nine!” 

The father, like all speculators, was superstitious. The argument was 
irresistible. The ticket was purchased ; and a few months afterwards in- 
telligence arrived that No, 2224 had been drawn a prize of £20,000. 

Ah me! (reflects Miss Mitford.) In less than twenty years what was left of 
the produce of the ticket, so strangely chosen? What! except a Wedgwood 
dinner service that my father had made to commemorate the event, with the 
Irish harp within the border on one side, and his family crest on the other ! 
That fragile and perishable ware long outlasted the more perishable money. 

The next five years were spent by Miss Mitford at school, in London, 
while her father was building a very large house, about four miles from 
Reading, to which his daughter came at the age of fifteen, and where she 
wrote a volume of poems, which was published in 1810: she also published 
“Christian, the Maid of the South Seas,” octavo, 1811; Enlarged Edition 
of Poems, 1811; “‘ Narrative Poems on the Female Character ;”* Blanche;”’ 
“ The Rival Sisters,’’ octavo, 1813. 





In about twenty years after the prize in the lottery, and other acquisi- 
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tions from the deaths of relatives, had partly repaired his fortunes, Dr. 
Mitford had again run through his property, little or nothing being left 
beyond £5000, out of his wife’s large property settled upon her for pin- 
money, which, in course of years, well nigh vanished also, together with 
different legacies to his daughter, given up by her on various emergen- 
cies. They retired to a small cottage at Three Mile Cross, near Readin 
taken for three months, but inhabited by them for thirty years! and there. 
finding it needful to earn money if she could, Miss Mitford wrote the papers 
which formed the first series of “ Our Village.” Like many other of our 
now standard works, they were lightly esteemed when they were first 
written. They were rejected by Mr. Campbell, then editor of the Wew 
Monthly Magazine, and by several other periodicals but at last found a 
place in the Lady’s Magazine. They were afterwards collected in q 
volume, and published by Whittaker, in 1823; and so euccessful were 
they, that never after had Miss Mitford cause to fear the acceptance b 
any periodical of any paper she wrote. The first series of “ Our Village 
was followed by a second in 1826, a third in 1828, a fourth in 1830, and a 
fifth in 1832. After this Miss Mitford published, through Mr. Bentley, 
“ Belford Regis,”’ three vols., 1835, and ‘“‘ Country Stories,” through Saun- 
ders and Otley, in 1837. She also edited, for Mr. Colburn, two sets of 
American Stories, of three volumes each ; and for Whittakers, two sets of 
Children’s Stories, three vols. each. During this period she wrote “ Jy- 
lian,” a tragedy, which was produced at Covent-garden ; “ Rienzi,” q 
tragedy, at Drury-lane ; “ Sadak and Kalesrode,” an opera, at the Eng- 
lish Opera House ; and “ Charles the First,” a tragedy, at the Victoria— 
then the Coburg—Theatre. She published, in 1827, a volume of “ Dra- 
matic Stories and other Poems ;’’ and she edited “ Finden's Tableaux” for 
1838, and the three following years. 

In 1842 she lost her father ; and in the autumn of 1851, left her old 
cottage at Three Mile Cross, for another at Swallowfield, about three 
miles further south. During the preceding winter she publishtd three 
volumes, chiefly critical, called “ Recollections of a Literary Life.” Thig 
year we have from her pen “ Atherton” and other stories, three vols, ; 
and there are now in the press two volumes of her collected dramas, 
The introduction to the plays is now before us, and is full of interest, 
However charming her rural sketches may be, her future fame and re- 
putation will in our judgement, rest on the foundation of these dramas, 

In her youth Miss Mitford was much in London, with opportunities of 
seeing and mingliu in the best society. Admired and appreciated by a 
large number of the leading literary characters of her own standing, 
she has now become the adviser and friend of many of the rising spirits of 
the age, forming, as it were, a graceful link between the past and present, 
while she is in herself, as shown by her latest works, as freeh and vigorous 
in ber mind as she was while enjoying robust health in the prime of life, 
She also visited different parts of England, chiefly the nortb. Latterly 
her life has been passed in a retired village, cheered by the kindness of the 
country families, amongst whom she has dwelt so long, and enlivened by 
the frequent visits, and still more frequent correspondence, of many at- 
tuched and accomplished friends—on both sides of the Atlantic. In 
America she is one of the most popular of our English writers. For 
nearly eighteen months she has suffered much from the injuries received 
by the accidental overthrow of her pony chaise. The shock was too great 
for her delicate system, and has caused her to abandon her out of door 
excursions, which she enjoyed so much ; and for two winters she has been 
entirely confined to her chamber. Those who desire sunlight, in suffering, 
should read her “ Atherton,” and not overlook the preface. 

The influence her writings have had on the rising literary taste may 
best be shown by two extracts. One of our most powerful and popular 
authors thus writes :—“‘ Her name, I need not tell you, has long been 
‘a household word’ al! over England. For me, and I doubt not for thou- 
sands besides, itis mixed with the pleasantest associations. It recalls 
certain happy days of childhood, contemporary with the infancy of those 
pretty publications, the Annuals, when I used eagerly to search the 
smooth gilt-edged pages of Ackermann’s ‘ Forget-me-not,’ or the ‘ Liter- 
ary Souvenir,’ or ‘ Friendship’s Offering,’ for the tales and sketches to 
which, in the index, was annexed the attractive name of Mary Russell 
Mitford. And now to think that I have a letter written by her honoured 
hand ; it brings with it a strange, agreeable sensation.’”’ Another charm- 
ing author writes :—‘‘ My ‘Sketches of Irish Character’—my first dear 
book—was inspired by a desire to describe my native place, as Miss Mit- 
ford has done ‘ Our village ;’ and this made me an author.” So write 
many others; but only those who have been admitted into the sanctuary 
of her heart and partaken of her friendship, can thoroughly appreciate 
the unfailing spirit, the quick wit, the joyous laugh, the wise speech, the 
generous nature, agd the ever open hand of Mary Russell Mitford. 

In the preface tu her collected dramatic works, which we have had the 
privilege of reading, she writes —“ To edit these tragedies myself seems a 
kind of anachronism, not unlike engraving the inscription on my own 
tombstone. Ican.only pray that my poor plays may be as mercifully 
dealt with asif they were indeed published by my executor, and the hand 
that wrote them were laid in peaceful rest where the sun glances through 
the great elm-trees in the beautiful churchyard of Swallowfield.” 

When we consider her advanced age, verging upon three score years 
and ten—remember her physical weakness, and the terrible agony fre- 
quently endured—the event to which she refers with so much calmness and 
cheerfulness may be nearer than any of us suspect. Come when it may, it 
will come too soon for those who love and honour her; but it is pleasant 
to observe that the autumn of her life is green with laurels, and consola- 
tory to feel, that, when posterity has impartially weighed her intrinsic 
qualities, few names will stand higher than that of Mary Russell Mitford. 
—London Ii!, News. 


THE DORKING FOWL. 


The common sense of the public bas brought back the Dorking Fowl to 
its wonted pre-eminence. At the sale after the Metropolitan Show, and 
also at the Birmingham Exhibition of this year, the Dorking Fowl met 
with readier disposal at large prices than any other bird. The public 
voice has recognised it as the bird for the English farm-yard ; it is alto- 
gether the pet of John Bull, as possessing great and good qualities, with- 
out ostentation, and clamour. The history of our county town records 
no less than three poultry sales by public auction, and at each of 
those the Dorking Fowl obtained the highest bidding—good hens 
selling for as much as thirty shillings each ; and further, the most success- 
ful breeder of Dorking Fowls is at this moment selling their eggs neo A 
at three guineas per dozen. These and the Game Fowl] are the true Briti 
poultry. They are racy ofthe soil,and come down to us, like many other 
good things, from a remote antiquity. If it were possible to engraft the 
hardihood and quality of the latter upon the size and early maturity of the 
former, perfecton would be obtained. The veriest gourmand could ask no 
more, for there would be quantity and quality enough to satisfy the most 
capacious and capricious of appetites. Tenderness and plumpness would 
go hand in hand with a juiciness fitted to enrapture an alderman who had 
passed the chair, or even a Metropolitan bishop. These are great and 
critical authorities in matters of taste. Bland, unctuous, and rosy as they 
appear, they are nevertheless excessively fastidious, the terror of cooks, 
and the final appeal in all matters appertaining to gustativeness and ali- 
mentary delight ; but even such an ordea! could be borne by the fowl! that 
combined in itself the respective excellencies of the Dorking and Game 
breed. The delicate taste of an Ariel who could sip only where the bee 
sipped, and the greediness of an Esquimaux, might be contemporaneonsty 
gratified under such a combination, and short only of this, the Dorking 
Fow] stand pre-eminent as the fowl for the table. Those persons, and 
those only, who saw and studied pen 160 at the Birmingham Poultry Show 
of 1853, can form an accurate idea of the size, quality, and beauty of a 
first-rate Dorking Fowl. They were the birds of the exhibition, and be- 
fore them the whole tribe of Spanish and Cochins, black, white, brown, 
and buff, “ paled their ineffectual fires ;” thirty-five pounds weight of the 
most delicate meat under heaven were there ensbrined in beautiful forms, 
and robed with a plumage in which richness and grace struggled for as- 
cens@ icy. 

Although this fowl was described by Pliny, by Columella, and by Ald- 
rovandus, “a thousand years ago ;” although it has been long known to 
naturalists as the “Gallus Pentadactylus,” or five-toed hen, and recog- 
nised through this quality by every good housewife, who sought a good 
fowl in Leadenhall Market, yet, strange to say, it has been little patro- 
nised by the farmers in general, or even by persons of greater pretentions. 
Mr. Trotter, who has recently received a prize from the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society for the best essay on Poultry, devotes eighteen lines only te 
the Dorking fowl, and in this quarter page commits several errore respect- 
ing them. He says, ‘This breed degenerates when removed from its 
native place.” Now it is a fact, that birds bred in Lancashire have hithero 
beaten all competitors. The Rev. Mr. Boys, of Biddenden, in Kent, took 
the chief’ prizes at Reigate, in Surrey, (the very home of the Dorkings) ; 
but his birds, which he valued at £200, were beaten utterly at Birming- 
ham by fowls from Lancashire, Derbyshire, and Shropshire. If I were to 
write that the Dorkings of Derbyshire may challenge the world, it would 
appear like a big, burly, blustering sentiment, “ full of sound and fury 
signifying nothing ;” but it is nevertheless not very far from trath. Take 
not one county away, or one division, or one town, but remove the birds 
of one individual from the competition, and then it is the modest opinion 
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Derbyshire yeoman, that the Dorking fowl, within a ten-mile radius 
of le an poh om. may safely vie with all England, and therefore with 
all the world, To the proof: in judging of public questions, we can be 

ided only by public results. Ifasked, where are the best Leicestershire 

eep in England, the reply at once is, at Mr. Sandy’s, Holme Pierrepoint, 
Nottingham—-and why? because, in a royal competition open to the 
United Kingdom he carries off the prize. People may hug themeelves with 
self-complacency, and flatter themselves that they have better at home ; 
bat let them compete, and perhaps they will discover that there is some- 
thing in a home atmosphere which leads to optical illusions, and thereby 
to defective judgment. A little solitary bill in a wide plain looks won- 
derfully large for want of others with which to compare it ; and-both cat- 
tle and poultry have been known to look much larger by themselves than 
by the side of their rivals. But to return to the Derbyshire Dorkings : 
it was something that, in our county show, open to general competition, 
the first and second prizes in the adult classes, and the first prize in the 
chicken class, should be borne away by the native birds of the district, 
more especially when it is known that they evoked the admiration of so 
experienced and able a judge as Mr. Bond of Leeds, and that not simply 
in comparison with the birds with which they where then in competition, 
but as fine specimens of their class. The Cottage Gardener (a great 
authority) moreover stated, that the prize chickens “ were admitted by 
all to be the finest pen of young Dorking Fowl ever exbibited.” In the 
show of world-wide reputation, and almost world-wide competition at 
Birmingham, the fowls from this neighbourhood were only second to those, 
of which exception has been made, and indeed the first prize for the best 
cock and pullet was carried off by Mr. Drewry, of Newton Mount, near 
Burton. These facts are related to show, that the Royal Agricultural 
Society’s prize essay was incorrect in speaking of the degeneracy of the 
Dorking Fow! when removed from Surrey, and to justify the opinion of a 
Derbyshire yeoman, that (with the exception of the Knowsley breed) there 
are three poultry yards within eight miles of each other, and all within 
teo of our county town, that might safely challenge any other three yards 
in the United Kingdom for the display of Dorking Fowls.—Derby and 
Chesterfield Reporter. 
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Aarration at Co_umpia CoLiece.—T he excitement concerning the re- 
cent election of a Professor of Chemistry was noticed in our columns of 
the 29th ult. Subsequent proceedings are thus recorded by the V. ¥. 
Tribune of Monday last. 


The fracas at this Institution continues. Some six-and-twenty members 
of the Committee appointed at the last meeting of the Alumni met pursu- 
ant to adjournment on the 29th ult. The Committee, it will be remember- 
ed, consists of thirty-four members—one from each class represented at the 
general meeting. That so many attended in defiance of the tremendous 
rain-storm then raging is evidence of the depth and intensity of the feel- 
ing aroused by the action of the Trustees. For dispatch of business va- 
rious sub-committees were appointed and directed to report at an early 
day. Among these were a Vigilance Committee, a Committee to report 
to the Trustees the last three resolutions passed by the Alumni, (as em- 
bodying the action of the latter on the invitation to unite in celebrating 
the centennial anniversary,) and a Committee to consider whether any 
necessity exists for a resort to legislative interference in the way of 
amendments to the College charter. 

A great sensation was created by the announcement that two of the 
votes by which Dr. McCulloch was elected over Dr. Gibbs were cast by 
persons incapacitated by law from acting as Trustees, and that Dr. Gibbs, 
having repeatedly received a majority of the /ega/ votes, was the legally 
elected Professor of Chemistry, &., and as such, might, if he chose, have 
his claims enforced by the courts of law, or that the Alumni might, if they 
thought proper, have Dr. McCulloch’s election set aside as invalid. Judge 
Mason, aud Messrs. Nicol, Jay, Cornell and others, were appointed a Com- 
mittee to take charge of this case, the facts of which, we understand, are 
briefly these : 

The Revised Statutes provide that no Professor shall be a Trustee in 
any College or incorporated institution in the State. Mr. William Betts, 
ove of the Trustees, is Professor of Law in Columbia College, and has as 
such, delivered lectures. The Charter of the College provides that the 
Trustees shall reside in the State of New-York. Mr. Thomas L. Wells, 
another of the Trustees, resides in New-Jersey. The report, therefore, of 
Judge Mason’s Committee, on the line of action to be adopted in the cases 
of Professor Betts and Mr. Wells, is looked for with much iuterest. 

The Trustees of the College held their regular monthig meeting on 
Monday, May 1. The proceedings of the Alumni were duly reported. It 
was admitted that considerable irritation did exist out of doors, and that 
the “‘ outside pressure” was becoming inconvenient. But it was thonght 
that time would allay this irritation. The consideration of te whole sub- 
ject was postponed till the month of June. A Committee was appointed 
to wait upon the Senatorial Committee of Investigation with an exhibit of 
the condition of the College. 

A letter from an Alumnus of the College was then read, calling the at- 
tention of the Trustees to the fact that persons not entitled to seats were 
acting as Trustees. Some conversation on the subject matter of this letter 
took place, but a motion to adjourn was made and carried before any de- 
cision was arrived at. 

From these proceedings it will be seen that the action of the Trustees 
of the College is being thoroughly sifted, and that the investigation bids 
fair to result in a triumph over an act of religious intolerance that is a 
disgrace to the age. 

_How To Osraty a Lone Lease or Lire.—A curious and valuable me- 
dical work, by Richard Reese, of London, has lately made its appearance 
—and is just now attracting some little attention, on account of the fol- 
lowing article, which describes the uses and operation of the so-called 
“ Pommelling- Hammer :” 

This simple instrament was invented by the late Admiral Henry, to 
pommel and rub parts of the body affected with rheumatism or subject to 
gouty inflammation, and for invigorating absorbent vessels in cases of 
local deposits or diseased structure, in which it is desirable to bring the 
absorbents of the part into full action. By rubbing and occasionally 
pommelling different parts of the body which are subject to gouty and 
rheumatic attacks, Admiral Henry—who had for many years been a mar- 
tyr to rheumatic gout—succeeded in not only curing it ; but, by a per- 
severance in that practice after the malady was subdued, he succeeded in 
diminishing the sensibility or excitability of the nerves, and particularly 
of the membranes or joints, so as to render them unsusceptible of gouty 
or rheumatic action. 

By persisting regularly in the use of this system, the Admiral fancied 
he could render the muscles and nerves of the body so firm and irritable 
as to prolong his life to three hundred years, He pommelled and rubbed 
the abdomen with such a degree of force, as to act on the stomach and 
intestinal canal, and to its effects he attributed the regular state of his 

wels, and the excellent condition of his digestive organs, having an ex- 
cellent appetite, and being entirely free from any symptoms of indiges- 
tion ; but, unfortunately for the anticipated results of this system, which 
has, unquestionably, considerable merit, the Admiral could not apply it 
oa a organs of the body—namely, the brain, the lungs, 

The Admiral lived to the age of one hundred years, and for the last 
twenty-five years of his life, was equal to considerable muscular exertions 
often walking twenty-five miles in the course of the dav, without expe. 
riencing the slightest fatigue, and enjoying sound health. A similar mode 
A treating rheumatism and gout has lately been mach reco »mended b 
is . Balionr, of Edinburgh, who has just published several cases in which 
te 7 completely succeeded. One great advantage arising from this sys- 

T 8, the cures it effects are generally permanent. 
wa he Admiral being afflicted with cataract in both eyes, consulted Mr. 

tye nd —— yn rey alg, niviend him to ae both extracted. 

mi e operation on one eye on romising that, 
if munceeeded, he should operate on the other. ; the : 
- operation having completely failed, the Admiral determined to ap- 
rd oh sys'em of pommelling and rubbing—the eyelids being closed—to 
aa ae which had the effect of bringing the absorbents into action, 
mani gy lens was so completely removed, in the course of three 
) that he had the power of reading small print.—Home Journal. 








A Torxise Witt.—A testator left to his edlest son o i 
i c ne-half of his horses, 
Dorey sneued son one-third of his horses, to his third son one-ninth of his 
what to d puened seventeen horses. The executor did not know 
A Dervi y as seventeen will neither divide by two, by three, nor by nine. 
ish came up on horseback, and the executor consulted him. The 


tvish said, “ Take my borse and add hi ) 
the eigh him to the others.”” There were 
D eighteen horses. he executor th 
; to mn > thir 6: then gave to the eldest son one-half, 


The Derei —_ i to the third son one-ninth, 2 ; total 17. 
i said, “ You don’t want my horse now ; I will take bim 


A Tempest in a Tea Pot.—On the 6th 


Prince of Monaco, presented himself in + the Duke de Valentinois, 


towa of Menton, the capital 














persons joined him, but the body of the population gathered round bim 
and cried, “ Down “with the Prince! long live the King” (of Sardinia). 
The carabineers of the King of Sardinia, who have occupied the town 
since its incorporation with Piedmont, here made their appearance and 
took the Duke into their care, when the popular feeling subsided. The 
principality of Monaco was long under the controul of the King of Sar- 
dinia before 1848, when it was annexed to Piedmont. The Prince spent 
nearly ali his time in Paris, and was chiefly known to the world by the 
heavy tax he levied upon travellers passing through his petty state. 





Tue Joxe or THE WEEK—Extrapition.— Van Aernman was eubstantially 
charged with the same offence, which was contended to be clealy exclu- 
ded by the treaty of 1842. If it shall turn out that the Heilbron transac- 
tion is repeated in his person, we will have revived and re-enacted before 
the American people sometbing approaching to that high- handed extradi- 
tion perpetrated on board of the United States frigate Chesapeake—an 
outrage which the blood of the war of 1813 could not wash out or atone 
for, and the rankling memory of which will live while our Union lasts and 
England refuses to abandon the pretended odious right of extradition from 
American vessels upon the ocean. The extradition from the Chesapeake 
was by force ; Heilbronn’s was in fraudem legis, through misconception 
and error of judgment.—V. Y. Herald. 





ANoTHER TrivumpH For A CoLontaL-Burtt Ciiprer.—The fastest sail- 
ing on record has been accomplished by one of our Quebec built ships, the 
Boomerang, built by Mr. St. John, of St. Roch’s, which was launched last 
spring in our waters. Mr. P.O. Doud, of Quebec, and now of Melbourne, 
Australia, writes (under date, Melbourne, Feb. 1) :—‘‘ This splendid ves- 
sel, the Boomerang, 1823 tans, commanded by Capt. Flyn, a young Irish- 
man, formerly of the bark Recovery, of Dublin, has made the quickest 
passage on record, | the celebrated Marco Polo 4 days (the latter 
is ashore at the heads). The Boomerang made the passage from port fo 
port in 70 days, frequently running 18 knots an hour, and accomplished 
the extraordinary run of 400 miles a day, for several days. I have been 
on board with several Quebecers, and it is needless to say how proud we 
all felt to see one of our own vessels beat everything afloat. Captain 
Flyn requests me to write, to say to the builder, Mr. St. John, that a bet- 
ter sea boat does not float, and to express to him the gratification he feels 
at commanding so splendid a vessel. The Boomerang is the whole talk 
of our city since she has eclipsed the renowned Marco Polo. Quebec 
Clippers have made themselves known now all over the world, The 
George Wilkinson, which left your port in July last, bas not yet ar- 
rived, nor any other vessel from Quebec.” —Eachange paper. 





Ravaces or THE TEREDO—There was a vessel hauled on one of our 
railways last week, which exhibited a curious specimen of the destructive 
nature of the Teredo, or ship borer. Schooner Sarah Jane, buil in Mar- 
blehead only about two years ago, was laid up in one of the Beverly 
docks the succeeding winter, and in Salem during the last. The keel 
was made a complete ——— and had to be entirely removed as well 
as several of the planks. Some of thes worms, several inches long, were 
found in the cavities which they had bored.—There was scarcely a foot of 
the kee] that would sustain its own weight. The vessel is now upon the 
lower railway, and it is worth any body’s while to take a look at the 
thoroughly bored fragments of the keel—Salem U. S. Register. 





A MAMMOTH VESSEL IN THE UPPER LAKES.—The Cleveland Daily He- 
rald says: “The sbip Canada, of Buffalo, is in port here to-day, for the 
first time, She is owned by Messrs. Walker and Bantam, and is under 
command of Capt. Bantam. Her dimensions are--length of keel, 208 
feet; breadth of beam, 32 feet; depth of hold, 14 feet; capacity, 1,100 
tons. Last year she carried at one time 50,000 bushels of oats, and at an- 
other 40,000, bushels of wheat. She brought, up, as deck-load, four of the 
largest-size passenger-cars, and is now loading for Chicago with 800 tons 
of coal and 300 tons of merchandise.— Washington Union. 
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White to play and Checkmate in four moves. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 279, 


ite. Black. 
1. K tks R. Q to R 6 (best.) 
2. R tks B dis. ch. K moves, 
3. R to Kt 2ch. +} ~ R. 
4. B tks Q. tks B. 


And White wins easily. 
, 











A SUPERB NEW WORK OF ART AND UTILITY. 
G. P. PUTNAM & CO., No. 10 PARK PLACE, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY. 


THE WORLD OF SCIENCE, ART, AND INDUSTRY, Illustrated with 500 Drawings from 
the New York Exhibition. Edited by Prof. Silliman, Jun., and C. R. Goodrich, Esq. Complete 
in one splendid volume, 410, $450; bevelled, gilt edges, $5. 
The whole cost of producing this eplendid work exceeds $40,000. Of the 504 Illustrations con- 
tained in the volume, 
64 are devoted to Sculpture, Bas-Reliefs, &c. 
do 


120 Manonfictures in Metals, Bronzes and Silver Ware, 
N do Textile Fabrics. 

90 do Ornamental Furniture. 

80 do Porcelain, Terra-Cotta, and Glass Ware. 

40 do Machinery, Models, &c. 

93 Miscellaneous Articles, Interior Views, &c. 


do 

The letter press includes a series of valuable papers on subjects of Scientific and Practical inter- 
est, by some of our most competent original investigators. 

The whole volume furnishes information and examples which may be practically weful to a 
great variety of theoretical and practical men— 

TO SCULPTORS, DESIGNERS & ENGRAVERS— 

TO MANUFACTURERS & MACHINISTS— 

TO SILVERSMITHS & METAL FOUNDERS— 

TO SHIP-BUILDERS & CABINET MAKERS— 
and m any others engaged in the various mechanical and artistic pursuits; while as a drawing- 
room table-book, it may also prove attractive and useful to families. 

“An dingly hand work.’’—Zondon Art Ji 
** M ost admirable and excellent.’’—Norjolk News. 

‘* A work that, for neatness, elegance and artistic beauty, may boldly challenge comparison 
with a ny thing that has issued from the p ess in this country.”"— Northern Budget. 

“ Truly a magnificent work—a work we are proud to look upon and call American, and one 
which should be in the possession of every lover of the beautiful in art."—Newark Advertiser 


“The most delightfal book of the day.” 
MELBOURNE AND THE CHINCA ISLANDS. 














of Monaco, attempting to re-establish himself 


as Sovereign. About twenty 





MELBOURNE AND THE CHINCA ISLANDS. with Sketches of Lima 4 
the World. By GW. Peck. 1 vol., 12mo, with Iustrations. Priee $e s) © o2 88° 7 


‘* This work embraces in a comprehensive and fascinating manner much necessary information 
concerning Melbourne, the principal city of Australia, with a full account of the Chinca Islands, 
the Guano, &c. It also gives lively sketches of Lima, &c. 

‘* His description of Melbourne is very picturesqve and interesting. The account of the Chinca 
Islands with their strange +cenery, and their population of guano diggers and -a lions, is also ex 
tremely well done. As a book of travels we have not lately met with one which is throughout so- 
entertaining, and encumbered with #0 small a proportion of duller matter.”—W. F. Eve Post. 

“ This is one of the most delighiful books of the day. It professes to be a mere book of travels, 
but it is far more. It is the record of the feelings as well as the observation of a man, who, toa 
keen observation and intuitive recognition of that which is the truth in all the holier and purer 
emotions, and whose every frame of mind. be it serious or joyfvl, is threaded by a vein of genn- 
ine and exquisite humour. His pages present pictures vivid and clearly defined portraits of places 
of classes and individuals, rather than detailed descriptions. But the charm of the relation of the 
author’s travels—and it has a charm—lies in the ever present sympathy which be manife-ts with 
all that is good and true and noble in man, in nature and in art. and in the alternating touches of 
} oa) and pathos which beguile his readers of smiles and almost of tears.” —New York Courter & 

nquirer. 

‘** A volume of rare interest, abounding in facts illustrative of Australian society, and written 
in a vivacious and attractive style. * * * He has gathered many facts and incidents of genuine in- 
terest.’’ —Christian on oye 

* His sketches are graphic and entertaining ; the book is a very readable one.’’—Boston Post. 

Will be sent by Mail, Free of postage. 

Just published by 


. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER 
No. 145 Nassaa-st. 





BOARDING. 


N ENGLISH GENTLE NW, OR TWO FRIENDS, ACCUSTOMED TO 8U- 
A perior comforts of life, may find MAR, | ina pow and b 4) vesponelip Sally acens- 
tomed to the life -f Engiand. PrivateSitting room Bed-rooms with C 6, Batt’ A&c.. att 
and Breakfast, if desired. Terms d to be equivalent. Situation in the best location 
Stuyvesant and %h Steet. Address, with full name, to “ BE. 8. D,” Albion Offies. 





v 





PRIZE SCHOOL BOOKS. 


ba - SUBSCRIBER obtained Diplomas at the Provincial Exhibitions he'd at Hamilton and 

Montreal in 1853, for ‘‘the Best Collection ot School Books printed and Bound in Canada for 

the use of Common and Grammar Schools.”” Among these books will be found 
The National Series, 
Printed from new stereotype plates, on clear paper, and substantially bound. They are page for 
page with other editions in use in Western Canada, and great care has been taken to render them. 
equal in every respect to the samples exhibited at the Provincial Exhibition. 
Curriculum Latinum. 
This Series of Latin Classics has been published in cheap form, so as to supersede the use of 
costly imported books. It consists of Cornelius Nepos, Virgilii Georgica, Cicero de Amicitia. Ct- 
cero de Senectute, Ovidii Fasti. Caesar de Bello Gallico, Q. Curtius, Tactti Agricola, Horatii Our 
mina. These may be had separately or in two volumes, one of Prose, the other of Poetry. 
Cheap Canadian Editions. 
Walker’s Dictionary, Mavor’s, Carpenter’s, Webster’s, and Catholic Spelling Books ; Murray’s 
large sud small Grammars ; Lennie’s do. ; Walkinoghame’s Arithmetic, dc. 
New School Books. 
A History of Canada, New Edition, be 
Do. do. In French. J published. 2s. 

A History of Rome. do. 2. 

A History of England, In the Press. 

Geography of Canads. 0. 

Kamsay’s Quarter Dollar Atlas, 12 outlined Meps, 

Ramsay’s Scripture Atlas, pr > 

Wholesale Paper Warehouse. 

Tne Subscriber is receiving large additions to bis stock of British and Foreign Writing, Dra 
ing and Wrapping Papers, selected during Winter by himeelf in the Englith, Scotch and Preneb 
markets. He has also an ample assortment of Account Books, of all sizes and different modes of 
Raling, English School Books, Bibles, Pra Bo: ks, &c. 

Orders for the Lower Provinces d d b 


Montreal, April 28, 1854 
LATEST AND BEST WORKS ON TUREEY AND RUSSIA. 


NOW READY. 
A YEAR WITH THE TURKS; Or, Sketches of Travel in the Enropean and Asiatic Dowin- 
ions ofthe Sultan By Warrington W. Smyth, M.A. With a Coloured Ethological Map of 


Turkey. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
‘* Mr. Smyth has had rare opportunities. Few men have crossed and recrossed the em: in 


yer 
wit 





HEW RAMSAY, 
St. Franels Xavier St. 





80 many directions—and many are the errors, the false —. the misconceptions as to a 
ome vee are here correcied by an able and impartial witness.”"—London Athenewm, Febru- 
ary 25th, 1 


“Mr. Smyth’s mode of travelling was well adapted to observe the character and condition 
the people, as well as to form a jud ment upon the mode of government. ana its effects. 
his ob: in publish.ng this volume was less to give an account of his ——. than to 
what light he could »pon the Turkish empi-e and people. He has a pleasant, picturesque and 
reet style, and also, that knowledge of the past hich is necessary t make travel prefitable ; bud 
he does not overlay his subjects with history ’’—London S; , February, 2th, 854. 


ALSO THE SECOND EDITION OF 


THE RUSSIAN SHORES OF THE BLACK SBA, with a Voyage down the Volga anda 
Tour through the country of the Cossacks. By Laurence Oliphant, author of “* A Journe 
to Nepaul.”’ From the 3rd London Revised and Enlargea Edition. I2mo, cloth, two maps 
eighteen Cuts. 75 cents. : 

Seven Hunprep Cortes of this work are advertised by one English Circulating Library ! 


Extracts from Notices of the Press— 


‘* The latest and best account of the actual state of Russia ’’— London Stondard. 

** The book of a quick and honest observer. Full of delightful entertainment "—Len, 

‘* A witness worth listening to on matiers whereon good evidence is particularly difficult to 
tain. ’’— London Guardian. P 

** No work of similar character with the same lightness of execution has conveved an equally 
clear idea of the vast empire com of so many disproportionate parts.’’—London Oritie. 

** Mr. Oliphant bas not only travelled where few European travellers have been before by 
but he has wande ed «mid scenes of which every bedy is anxious to hear. ‘ His char and rap’ 
descriptions set objects before our eves with unpretending vivieness ; and the notes he jotsdown 
are always worth attending to.”’—London Leader. 

** No person who would make himself well posted in those portions of Russian territ wh 
are likely to grow into importance in the coming struggle, can afford to disperse with Mr oO 
phant’s book. To «1! such perrons it is really indiepensable.’’— N, ¥, Daily Timea, 

* Mr, Oliphant is an acute observer, and intelligent man, a cl-ar and vigerous and suceint 
writer, and bis book embodies the best account of Sou bern Russia that has ever appeared. His 

nt of Sevasto;.ol will find many interested readers.’’—Boston Atlas 

* This book reminds us more of Stephen’s dehghtful ‘ Incidents of Travel’ than any other book 
with which we are acquain'ed. It is an extremely interesting and valuable book, He was as 
sharp at seeing as a live Yankee, and be has given us the fruits of his observations in a very gra- 
phic and interesting style. ’’— Boston Traveller. 

** The volume io i!lustrated by a number of wood-cuts and by two usefal maps. It is a valhm- 
ble contrivution to our ki owledge of Russia, and should be read by all who desire to be well-tm- 
formed.”"—N. ¥. (ommercial Advertiser. 

* Every person desirous o! possessing infor mation as to the manners and customs of the people 
and the condition of the country, shou'd precure this work ’—ADBany Transcript. 

** The book is very readable and entertnining.’’—Abany Exp: ess. 

** More than ordinary interest is now »ttached to the book, tom its treating of a country—the 
Rossian shores of the Black Sea—that is likely to be the theatre of a sanguinary war. The amhor 
gives excellent sketches of the country, ag habits, institutions, &c. The votume is both in- 
structive and entertaining ’’—Troy Dat mes 

** This is # very valuabe werk capesteiiy at Sho pevtientte time, when the power of Russia 
seems about to be tested, and its vast reroure: s call: d into requisition. ’— Bor, Chris. Fi eeman, 

** Its descriptions of life among the people of the parts in question, its phil hie g iy 
tions on the present condiion and probable ceminy of these o-wnt, ies, ard irs picturesque views 

theeeubliaee narteal ecenery which there abounds, all ec mbine to make this work more inter- 
es! and a'tractive than any novel.”’—Lovwell Journal and Courier 

* One of the most observant of English traveliers, and one of the most racy of English writers,’” 
—~Portland Eclectic. 

CWhet he writes of the country bordering upon the Black Sea ie particularly valuable at this 
time, as it is the ground now pied by the ding forces of Russia and Tur key.’’— Worees- 
ter Palladium. s 

“ The accc unt of Sevastopol, the naval depot of the Russians, will he read with grent interest, 
and indeed the whole volume will astonish those who are not alr ady vell ead up n he subject, 
with the facts it gives in relation to the iuiernal state of Russia ’’—New-Bedford Mercury. 


J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau Street, New York. 











‘CAPT. FOOTE’S APRICA, & THE AMERICAN FLAG. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY. 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK. 
The Followmg Highly Intereting Work— 


AFRICA AND THE AMERICAN FLAG’ By Commander Andrew 11. Foote, Lieutenant- 
Commanding U. 8. brig Perry, on the Coast of Africn 18.051 Lvol 12mo, 379 pages. Illus 
trated with handsomely tinted lithographic plates. Price $150 Cloth. 

ConTEeNnTs.—Discoveries by French and Portngnese slong the Coast—Slive Trade Sy stematise€d 
—Horrors of the Middle Passage—African Nations—#o mation of the American Colonimtion Se 
ciety—lisposal of Rec» ptured Slaves by the American Government—The tommunwealth of Ei 
beria—Thomas H. Bachanan—Use of the Amerie«n Flag in the Slave trade—Slavers at Bassa— 
Expedition Against Tkem—Conftict—Death of King Bentrerai—Expedition f Bocnanan against 
Gaytinuba— Death of Buchanan—His Character—(‘ondi'ion of Liberia as » Natio — \spect of Li- 
beris to a Visitor —Condition of the Peop e compared with tnxst of ‘heir Race in the United States 
—Schools—Condition of Slaves on board the Slave Ves elx—Cxprore of the slave bark Pone—A® 
fair with the Natives near Cape Palmas—Cruise of the Perry— \buse of the Ame can Flag—An 
Arrangement made with the Briti*h Commodore for the Jo nt t'rnising o! the Perry and the 
steamer (yclops—Capture of the American “lave snip Ma tha—Claims to Br sian Nationality— 
Leters found on board illu trative of the Slave T ade—s'. Helena— Appearance of the Isl«.d—Ie- 
land of Madiera—Interference of the Hritixh Consnl with the Lout.@ Benton—Necessity of Squad- 
rons for Protection of Commerce and Citizens Abroad 


This interesting volume makes us acquainted with very important facts connected w'th the ef- 
forts of the American Government to suppress the Slave T: ade on the Coasi of Afroa.—l jens, 
Foote not only places befure us a record of wha’ ocevrred whi e he was in command of the Univ @ 
States brig Perry, but he gives us an account of \he Hi-tory an?’ Gevernmentof the Af ican Race 
—their manners and cos oms, an account of the establishment of | iberta, ite convition. prospeets, 
&e. It abounds in every variety of incident and adventure, and will, from the very novelty of the 
subject, have a wide sale. ; 


D. APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 BROADWAY, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FIPTH THOUSAND. 


RUSSIA AS IT IS. By Count A. De Gurow ki. One nea volume, 12mo, 328 pages, well 
printed. Price $1. Cloth. 

‘© The au hor takes no superficial empirical view of his subject, bat collecting a rich variety of 
facts, brinvs the l'ghts of a profound philosophy to their ex { is work indeed, negleet 
no essential detail—it is minute and accurate in its statistics—it abonnds in lively pictures of so- 
ciety, manpersandcharecter. * * * *®* Whoever wishes to obtain an accnrare noth 
of the internal condition of Russia, the nature and extent of her 1esources a: d the practices) inte 
ence of her institutions, will here find be:ter materials for his purpose than in any single 
new extaut.”’—JN, ¥. Tribune. 


SEOANE’S NEUMAN & BARETTI’S 
ABRIDGED BY VELASQUEZ. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED— 


A DICTIONARY OF THE SPANISH AND@NGLISH LANGUAGES, abridged from the 
author’s larger work, by Mariano Velasquez de Ja Cadena. Protessor of the Spanish Language and 
Literature in Columbia College, New York. Iniwo parts: t. Spanish-English; IT. Knghiah- 
Spanish. One volume, 12mo, ef 80 pages, neatly and strongly bound, price $2. 

The very favourable manner in which the public ba» been pleased to receive Serane’s Spanish 
and English Dictionar:, corrected improved and enlarg d by Velasqnez, has induced him to um- 
dertake this abri¢gement, in orcer to render thar work move serviceable (o younger scholars, t® 
vellers, and men of business ; taking, a the seme time, the urmost care to retain al) the mead 
usual and necessary words together with their various ard frequent n.eanings, so as to mike B, 
thongh small in size, as copious end complete as such » work can be. 

With this object in view, the Fd tor has aga n consulted net only the works which meade the be- 
sis of saic Dictionary, but also other lexicog:aphers and anthers, particularly of travels through 
the rew Republ cs ot North and Sonth america, fro which he har & lecied a great number of 
wo ds beion ging '0 the articles of commer: e and the narura! productions of thos countries, whieh 
he has inserted in this abridgement, ‘ogether with men idic ms and provis.ciali+ms, not to be found 
in avy other woik of this kind.— Extract from the Preface. 


D. A. & Cov, publish the following Spanish Text Books— 


RUTLER’S SPANISH TEACHER AND COLLOQUIAL PHRASE BOOK. 18mo. 56@c. 

DON QUIXOTTE (in Howey W2mo $1 26. 

DE VERKE’s GRAMMAR OF THE sPANI-H LANGUAGE l[imo. $1. 

OLLBENDORFF’s NEW METHOD UF LEARNIAG SPANISH. By M. Velasqnes and B. 
Simone. 12mo. $1. 

KEY toditto 75 cents. 

MANDEVIL’S SPANISH REAPER. I2mo. 25 cents. 

MANPKVIL’S SECOND Rr ADER, (inthe Spansh ) 12mo, 50 cents, 

MARSH'S BOOK KEEPING IN +PANISH. ‘vo. $1 £0. 

OLLEN DORFF’S NEW METHOD OF LEARNING ENGLISH APPLIED TO THE 8PA- 
NISH_ By Professors Palenguela and Ca‘enno. I2mo. $2. 

KEY to dino. 75 cena. 

PALENZUELA’S GRAMMAR FOR SPANIARDS TO LEARN ENGLISH. 12mo, $2 

KRY to ditto. 75 centa, 

SIMONE’S GRAMMAR FOR SPANIARDS TO LEARN FRENCH. 12mo. $2. 

KEY to ditto. 75 cents. 

SEOANE’S NFUMAN AND BARETTI’S SPANISH AND ENGLISH AND ENGLIFB 
AND was ISH_DIO*LONARY by Velerqnes Wirh Pronunciation, &c. One large ve 
vor. of 1,4" pp. 

TOLON’s ELEMENTARY SPANISH | RADER. 12m0 @8centa 
VELASQU BZ’s NEW +PANISH KK* DER. WihtLexiern 12mo. $1 25. 
VEL ‘SQUEZ’s SPANISH PHKASE BOOK  i2me. 28 cents. 


- . ‘ . Pp FIC, Onpt. 
OR LIVERPOOL,.-(U NITED States Mall. sthaAMeHIE rats ’ 
F E. Ny ._ This Steamship will depart with the United States Mails for i ge posttively 
on Saturday, os . at 12 o'clock, M., fiom her berth at the foot of Canal Street. 
No berth secured anti) paid for 
“om q 1 ce and comfort, ay ply 
For freight or passage, having uneors"44 accommod: tone for eee CO., 66 Weil ise 

















P. . en a board at i}% AM. 
The steamship ATLAMTIC will succeed the PACIFIC, and sail May 27th, 1854. 








Che Aion. 


May 13 














McMULLEN, 


44 Beaver Street, New York, 
bis friends and the Public that be has removed to the above ad- 
will feel obliged by receiving their orders. ~~ 


THOS. 
ine Merchant, No. 
ESPEC TLLY apprizes bis 
dress, where in future he 
New York, May 1, 1554. 





TO PARMERS. 
OWING MACHINE, ALSO VARIOUS REAPING AND 
K F7% cn ws oes. combining all the latest improvements. 
NEW-YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE & SEED STORE, 
189 and 191 Water Street. 


api22—2t. R. L. ALLEN. 





GOUPIL & CO., 


Print Publishers and Artists’ Colourmen, 
No. 366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Have recently published the following Line Engravings : 
1. THE APOTHEOSIS OF THE FINE ARTS (Hemicyle de |’ Ecole des Beaux Arts), con- 
taining Portraits of more than 70 of the Great Masters in Painting, Sculpture and Architecture. 
Bagreret in the highest style of Art, by Heuriquel \)upont, after thegreat Fresco by De la Roche, 
of Plate | by 16 inches (without margin), printed on three sheets. Price, plain prints, 
=2 is Plate, for which the engraver was awarded the first prize (4,000 francs) at 
ebibition of of the French Academy in 1 is also the only Plate Engraving for which a me- 
el was awarded by the New York Crystal Palace. 
2. FAUST AND MARGARET. Engraved by A. Blanchard, after Ary Scheffer. Size 101 by 
inehes. Price, plain prints, $7 50. 
3. WASHINGTON CROSSING THE DELAWARE. Engraved by Girardet, after the great 
al * by Leutze. Size 38 by 223¢ inches. Price, plain prints, $15 ; coloured in exqui- 
The usuai a di he trad 
The vu scount to the trade. 
Messrs. G. & Co. call the attention of the trade, seminaries and teachers to their rich and varied 
@asortment of Artists’ Materials. 
NB. — and Price Lists sent to any part of the United States or Canada. 





‘DRAFTS.—£1 STERLING, AND UPWARDS. 


RINNELL & C 83 South Street, New York.— 
PMA. Jrney tyes os on ENGOND IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND WALES. 
, Mills & Co., Bankers, London. National Bank of Scotland. Glasgow. Bowman, Grin- 
& Co., Liverpool. Bank of Ireland, Dublin, payable at any town in Ireland, 


Please address, post paid, 
BOWMAN, GRINW ELE, & CO. 
Agents of the Swallow-Tail Lines of Liverpool’ and ‘acket Ships. 
83 South woaen meg te ork. 
me a atten ion, p. be forwarded as directed. 
pool and London, can do so by applying as 
maré4—3m. 


REMITTANCES Per Letter 2 have 
— wishing to secure passage to or from 





AN 
ALES.—BILLS OF THE BANK OF CHARLESTON On the BANK OF LIVE 
in Sums of £1 and apwards, negotiable at any of the Banks in th the United Kingdom. 


For Sale by 


at TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND 


CENTER & 
cor. Old Slip and Water Street, 
AUGUSTUS HEWARD, 


PRODUCE AND STOCK BROKER, 
MONTREAL, C. E. 


co. 
New York 





REFERENCE IN LONDON. 
Messas. Gir, Mitis & Co., Bankers. 
REFERENCES. 

How. Perer McGi1, 


President of the Bank of Montreal. 
A. Simpson, Es@., 
Cashier of the Bank of Montreal. 
Messrs. Gunes & Co., 
Merchants, Montreal 
Messrs. Lemesurier Rovuta & Co., Merchants, Montreal. 


lo. Jonn Beverty Rosinson, 
Ohief Justice of Upper Canada, Toronto. 
‘Wiueuam H. Rosinson, nt 
jputy Com. General, Montreal. 
Sie @orce Simpson, 
Gov. Hon. Hudson Bay Co.; Montreal. 


June 4—It. 





DELLUO’S BISCATINE, FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


Wage excellent and healthy substance has now been in use for more than three years, and is 
now pronounced by those who have employed it, as the healthiest and most easily digested 
fod that can be given to children. It is in vigorating, and prevents any derangement of the bow 
“~, as it does not sour on the stomach, as it occurs with so many of the articles daily employed in 
Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & ©O., Chemists. 


581 Broadway, and 250, 4th Avenue, cor. 20th Street. 


N. B. Just received from London, the genuine A. BARCLAY’S WAX NIGHT LIGHTS, to 
Warn eight hours. « sev 10—3m. 


T T’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TUREEY RHUB: ARB. 
MpCASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is am 
invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, safe and efficacious, 
Torrent’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia has become very 


nt’s Effervescent Seltzer Apertent,—In all cases of irritation or acid- 
“yy AP heaftt-burn and costiveness, it has invariably proved a medicine of great uulity. 


Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JOHN A. TARRANT, 


(Successor to James Tarrant,) Druggis’ 
No. 278 Greenwich 8t., Cor. of Warren VY ‘ 


Por sale by Rushton, Gat: £ Co, T. T. Green, Eu “Pp J " Milhi 1 . 
dl a4 sad by Gh good. Plauhing son Dupuy, obn au, Dui xe & Co., 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 


No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 

3 IESTIFUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low arate of pre- 
mium as ‘ety to the Office. . . 
ey entitling the assured, whether at the pageant of his first pre- 
—, or at an upon interest to the extent of one of the annual pay- 
mate witout an any wooponsibility or yp earn gee or otherwise; nor — the policy (the 

Sa oer be required to be lodged w with the society, as each joan will he endersed therecn. 

can at any time present his cur of the Society an tomedtate pe 


@one half the annual premium thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 








Applicants are not c for the Medical 5 Paine or Stamp Duty. 
throughout the Colonies. of . 


Agoacics are esta 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
bee, 5 OS 8. John Moss, 
8.8 J. Leander Starr, 
T. Colley Grattan, 


: COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
B. Py A. 4 Roeque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Rev 
Moutreal ......0.eseeseeef og oy ty ~ eel 


G. A. 6 
Mialifax N.8.... 022.0200 $ Jus, 0.4 Oricon, Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, Hon. 
C. Hill, Agent. 


‘or. 
R. F. W. Wright, E. fon. J. H. Gray, 
{ SF right, Allison, Hen. J. H. Gray, 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
H.W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. ©. 
¢. John's, Newfoundland... {A ert tab y 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, General Agent for British North American Colonies, 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier, 
Office—MonTREAL, 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Lmpowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 

“A Savine Bank ror tat Wipow aNpD THE ORPHAN,” 

‘iis Life Assurance Society having deposited a 

Guarantee Fund of $100,000. 


Ge United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
@F NEW YORK in with the State Law, will receive for Insurance on 
Uéves at their General Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at different Agencies 
‘Wroughout the State. 

Persons going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra penton. 

The Lecal Board of Directors meet every for of current business. 

Medical Examiners in in attendance daily & 1 o'clock, ’P. M 

nttliah eating Sevth Gis Givantages of tite Company can be had at the office, No. 


LOCAL BOARD Off DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 
C. E. Habicht, 
F. ©. Tucker, 


fect St 
ad Caleb Barstow. 

BANKERS: 

The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 
SOLICITOR: 

ROBERT J. DILLON§ 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. 8. 8. KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 


Cc. E. HABIOHT, General Agent. 


"&. John, N, B. 


eee eee eee 








Wall 


The Merchants’ Bank, New York. 





“LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCH COMPANY. 


No. 56 Wall Street, New York. 
RE NOW PREPARED, in addition to the Fi 
EESVS ARSE in its various branches, ‘tnd invite th attention of 
for effecting insurance on lives and granting of annuities. Their Tables of Rates have been ad- 


on the most equitable scale, and it is believed. will be found lower than those of other Com- 
t $ whilst their large capital and reserved fund, ther with the personal ibility of 


shareholders, offer a guarantee of security unparalleled in thi ph - 
be hoy md Tables of Rates, and 74 4- information = to the subject . ‘ane oa head at tho — 
== Company is x insure to the extent rive THOUSAND DOLLARS, 


paca ake? 


to take up that of LIFE 
— to their propo- 


Two Millions o ‘ou or n Mil- 
— The Pallap t ne, Captal and Surplus and pm nds, nearly THREE 
~ 47 . == i. — how amounting to nearly half a million of dollars 
, is in this country. All losses will be paid bere. : 

Loe ph ey IN NEW a 


JAMES ae De 
Joszra G thas oe a Sas [5c W. Faszr, 


OCovenese, 
Avex. Hamiton, Jr., Josura Fowzsr, E 


Wuuas 8. Weru oat, Ee 
_ REFEREES. 
AUSTIN 


= 
RED PELL, Resident Secretary. 


iQ. 


L. Sanps, M.D. 


UNION BANK OF LONDQN. 
Dr Ee AP OTs BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
le 
BOOTLAND, rivi NGSTON, WELLS & ©O., 74 raat —— 3 
offices of the American 


of the 
Thee ton ay of lang 


THE EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
450 West Strand,*London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal, 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 
ITE leading principles of this Ofice are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 
of risk—Annual Division of pro’ fits. 
The Equitable Fire Office wili by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to tiaie, 
fh come rates of Premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 
ith this view an annual investigatien will be made into each class of risk, and a return of one 
fectey. of fifty per cent. of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies 
have in force for three years. 
Insured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Assurance Society, and entitled according 
@ the plan of the Company toa return of half the profits. 
es are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 

A. C. Barcray, Ese., Chairman. 
Freperick Morris, Ese. 
Cuas. Taos. Sewarp, Esq. 
Joun Suaw, Esq. 

Francis F. Woopnovuss, Ese. 

Wim H. Preston, Esq., Secrelary. 

apa. 


be obtained by 


edie tran «& k Go, and Harnden 





Cuartes Benner, Esq. 
Huea Crortr 


Es 
Joun Moss, ise.” 


Epuunp 8. Syues, Esq. 
Cirement Tapor. Esq. 
Tuomas West, Esq. 


Hewry Evs, Ese. Tuomas Wituiams, Ese. 


BANKERS. 
Messrs. Giyn, Mus & Co. 
Messas. Carpacz, Ivirre & Russewt, Solicitors. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
Wee enn oes tittees, 3G. Memes Be Pobre a, 
8. 4 , E. a 
Mantreal oo eee coe sos ef W. (Morris, Ban). Holmes, € e re, 


J. hie omy Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. 


Strac 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 


R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 
ois gare Thorgar. 


Halifax, N.S. ... 2... -+000+ 


&, John, N. B.... 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 
H J. J. Gatose, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


H. Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson, Hon. 
Ohaciee Henley, Thomas Dawson. 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 


FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Casbier. 
Office—MonTReat. 


Bt. Joha’s, Newfoundland,... 


Charlottetown, P. E. Island. . the 





BRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
» With a large accumulated Surplus. 


COMPANY offers the following,among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS. 
Low rates of insurance without profits. 
Loans granted on policies. 
Halt of premium may remain on loan. 
No ex'ra charges for crossing the Atlantic. 
The security of a large capital. 
California, Australia, and special risks taken. 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on the mutual scale. 


ae 


NEW YORK REFEREES. 


His Exc@llency HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of the State of New York. 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H.'B. M. Consu 


Henry Grinnell, Esq. 
m. Judge Campbell. 
John Cryder, Esq. 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
CHEESMAN, M.D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 East 14th St. 
GEO. M. KNEVITT, General Agent for the United States, 


Stephen Whitney, Esq. 
James Gallatin, Esq 
Samuel Wetmore, Fsq. 


J. Phillips Phenix, Esq. 
John H. Hicks, Esq. 


JOHN C. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE ASSURANCE OF LIFE is a subject to which but a small proportion of those chiefly 
requiring its protection give their careful attention. 

The ent—whatever station he may hold—upon whose present exertions a wife and ones 
depend for their future maintenance, is the type of the o_ majority of those who may read th 
notice. He may be striving by steady labour and watchful economy to accumulate sufficient rnd on 
to render them in some degree independent, but what guarantee has he that the needful time will 
be given for the coocunpiiaened of this purpose, that he shall even add the savings of another year 
to those of the present! Cannot most men recall some sad examples of the distress caused by the 
failare of such well-intended plans by premature death ! 

Life Assurance is the only means by which the certain attainment of this object can be secured. 
By its aid and no other a man can secure for his family, immediately upon his death, the utmost 
amount of the savings of a lifetime, and at the yearly cost (during his own life or a term of years) 
of the sum he wishes to set aside. 

To spr this most admirable ‘system amongst Canadians, to encour: 
tbe thousands to whom it would bring present peace of mind, and in the 
ort, was the purpose for which 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


was established ; its progress has been most satisfactory, upwardsof 1,100 Policies having been 
issued in five years, assuring nearly £500,000, and although of comparatively recent formation, its 
T¥rectors have had the true ratification of witnessing the benefits tiowing from its establishment, 
Upwards of £8,000 has been paid upon fourteen claims, chiefly for the oween of those whe — 
it most, the widow and the children n deprived of him upon whom they depended for their su 
The officers have laboured to extend its eo both bya advert aaeats and the free ecriba- 
tion ef publications, as well as by the but all are not 
ntet with at the happy moment when they m one be as to anes to the friendly voice of 
warning, and there eh it is hoped that this not —— induce a need it most to reflect 
upon their duty ‘‘ to those of their own house,’’ further solicitation to se- 
cure its valuable protection. 
in claiming for ‘ THE CANADA” & decided preference the Directors rely upon what they con- 
sider to be i of iture and a high rate of in , local man- 
t and the in t of its accumulating surplus in this Province, thus combining the chief 
reasons which rend sr one Life Office Fy wining jorjto another, those which must speak home to al! 
whoo eS Aa yp OS and inducing many to select this office upon public 


grounds irrespective of personal _—" 
The two first reasons —S on ae =ih pute perfect prudence rates of assurance 
: those of w represented in the gy 
notice 


materiall more ad ee 
M ‘the ent of of offices having Branches in ©; : 
olictes 


As ani 
that a British office of six © dys whole a ney number eof 
than the ‘‘ Canada” e: Jed, Sor4 ps hyd gee Bo and another. its tw 
Fike monet alate’, eaten’ care to to 
som wih the et te the assertion that 


its general adoption by 
ur of death untold com- 














Ai 





kmowledges the outlay in the year of £15,967 sterling. 
injure these - q trans-colonial Com panies, nd sole 
ses of ‘‘ The Canada’”’ are low, beyond any 
It must a be a matter for serlous thought that | 
be effected oan 


the best 
whole Colonial business now transacted with 
Se American offices could 


‘* The Canada” at el see to the assured 


" Sees interest 6 accumulated 
monies (now F ae | Latgeen | would more than counterbalance the aight increase of ex- 


pense such an fnerense of b cause to ‘‘ The Canada.’’ 
Residents in any portion of the he British Provinces or the Northern States of the Union, can effect 
and endowments ure granted, Life 
eecived my Deposit or for accumulation at {frome to6 or Pabie cent a. 
‘or further infopmation, Prospectuses, Repo b seth ONE. by etal 
MS King St., Hamilton, Cc. W. 








the ET ge or by pg ed to the nearest local Jun, 
» and Monies 
7a co, 





NEW YORE AND HAVRE STHAM NAVIGATION Co. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the PRANK LEN, J. A. Wotton, com- 
mander, and the UNION, R. Adams commenter, will leave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1853.’ on the following da 


Franklin. 
Union. . 

Franklin. 
Union. ., 


| Franklin. ..........- 
pton both ways. 
These steamers, built expat Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 
passed, either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their accommodations for 
rs are of the most approved kind kind 

Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Lon- 

don advantages over any other route the economy of time and money. 

Price of Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, first class,......... “s 
ero: o2 t9 eee 
from Havre or Southampton to to New York, first class, . 
“ second 


secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon on board. 
al etters and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 


For freight or passage apply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON ~ —¥ 53 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Agen Havre 
CROSKEY 0. 
LIVINGSTON, WEL 


THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP Co 


| beets IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND Ota u 
verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as 
CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,125 tons, Capt. 
OITY OF PHILADEL PHIA, 2,200 tons, 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, 2,200 tons, Capt. Le 
FROM PHILADELPHIA, 
or of Manchester. . 
City of Manchester . 
City of Philadelphia. 





ee £500 


_ ampton. 
& Co., “oon Paris. 








lal ee zie. 
pi Robe 
itch. 
‘ FROM SoeneaTS. 
. Saturday, April 15, 1854. [Sis of Manchest d 





Mar 22, 1854 
May 10, ” 


. Saturday, June 3, at City of Manchester. "Wednesday" 
May 24; we 


. About June 17, City of Philadelphia, About 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 


FROM eeenataty 
occ cee SO Calvan afer Guatdyooms 


- . 


= 


“ 


FROM PHILADELPHIA. 
Saloon oe. Staterooms .. 


soccee dl 
| oe 


5 aus aes ee 
bas eg 15 
THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS. 


A limited number of third class pas: ill be taken at $25 from Philadel 
ye witb provisions. ar va pale, ond 69 from 


saad vad Lorn will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their friends 
Ap pone sec ae Span surgeon will be carried on each ship. 
Small drafts drawn at sight on Engiand and Ireland. 
For freight or prssage apply to 


* 
ee 
tte eeee 


nem, SMITH, A 





gent, 
alnu: Street, — 
or, Liverpool 


7 W 
RICHARDSON, BROTHERS & Co., 


- 


THE NEW YORK. AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


a ee 


The BALTIC on Caps. 108. 
Feo AOBLAIIS 0 eee 
These ships baving been built by contract expressly don Garnier 
cates te Oey censtrecticn, as also in their sfneines, to ope ~ 
commodations fo ers are and comfort. 

Price of passage trom ew York yom in first cabin, $120; in 
sive use of extra size state rooms, $300. From 
An experienced surgeon attached to each ship. 
No berths can be secured until paid for. 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK, FROM LIVERPOOL. 





The ATLANTI 
The PACIFIC, 
The ARCTIC 


eee te eee tees 





second do. 


Averpool to New York, £30 and £20, — tm 


Mises 


Saturday,. 
Saturday,........ 
Saturday, 

Satu 


PHF EPs 
fp ais= 
‘gteercesess 








iinieeeice 
Te 





RpBE 


For freight or passage apply to 
EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO. 
BROW e DAntS & & CO. 


& CO., 13 
J. MONROE & 


No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
diverpool, 
King’s Arms Yard, London. 
CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. H. DRAPER; Havre. 


The owners of these shi as will not be accountable for gold, 4, sivas, 
cious lading are signed th 


stones or mei«!s, ills of 


bu 
i a eae ea 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAR MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 


FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
+ te eeece ces -S120 | Second Cabin Passage,....-..9.... 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cadin Passage ............ ++ «++. -8100 | Second Cabin Passage........ 
B@” The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 


Chief Cabin Passage... 


+ etna twee 


Ca ins tains. 
BIOMED... 00 cccce cecccece one “= eo Spaine. America,.... xp) —s 
Persi wren. MEE, 00 0 cccecceees Capt. SHANNo, 
: a. CEs 0b 0 co b's S0d00 ce .... Capt. Stoms, 
ceceseserereed a hee Capt. AR MIAQATE, .00 ccc ccccces s00000,0 OM LANG 
. 


we vessels carry a clear White light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on port 
w. 


From 
obo NT ig sia 0 bene nwo 
~~ i errr 
.. . Wednesday 
.. Wednesday... ... 
Wednesday 
Wednesday 


.May 
. May 
..May 

June 


. Boston. 
Berths not sec ared until paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Je 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 


E. CUNARD 
4 Bowling Green. 


June 


ex 
Por fret freight or passage, apply to 





NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON, .........Capt. E. M. Fitch. | HERMANN,........0.0+5 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 


Proposep Dares or Sattrnc—1854. 
From Hon Gwe, 


. Capt. BE, Higgins. 


Wednesday, March 1| Washington. . 
.. Wednesday, — 29) Hermann . 
. Wednesday, A “y 26; Washington. 
.. Wednesday, 24 | Hermann . 
. Wednesday, J —A 21 Washington. . 
> : | Wednesday, July 19| Hermann ... 
8 ing at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Lon- 
Pay Havre the edventeaes over any other comet the economy both of time and money. 
Price of passage from New ond do, Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $120 ; first 
bin, lo sal 10 ; secon 
Res ood Bee pass through the Fost Office. 


‘All Letters an 
No Bills ar ihing wl be signed signed on on the day of sail 
An experenced surgeon to each 
Pos talent or peannes oppiy to 


z. SAND. 26 South st., New > ga 
©. . HEINEKEN & CO., B 
CROSKEY & 00., 
WM. ISELIN, 


Jan. 22—1 year. Havre. 


FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 


HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIP “CURLEW,”’ W. Sampson, Commander.—This 
T fine new Steamship will sail for the above Islands on 
Pribay .o 0c veccccces April 7, 1854. | Monday..................May 8th, 1864. 


The CURLEW has just been built on the Clyde expressly for the service between New York 
and St. Thomas. as au ee a lofty poop deck, and great care has been taken to give her good ven- 
tilation. 


Passage Mon: Wo BTM... 0000 0002000 -. -830 00 
Do. _ it. Thomas, ....... eee ccececess 100 


For Freight or Passage, apply to 





E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, New York. 





LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every week throughout 
mT kets under the of the subscribers, are m- 
~/ ursdays throughout 


The fo — ships, composing the line of 
tended hereafte to sall 1 from New York and from London on the a Th 
to land and receive passengers as @s' 


the year ; g at Por 
Ships. “Masters. Dare of § AS from 
Devonshire,..H.R. Hovey, | Aprill, .. July #. . Nov. 
Northumberland, J MLord, | April l8...A . Dec. 
April25... . Dee. 


et. Od May 
Marg vi: ¥.G. Tinker, 
Hend’k Hudson, S. Warner, 
Ocean Queen, R. Griswold, 
Amer’n Eagle, R H Moore, 
Palestine, (New) 

Amazon, (New) Sept te “ 

These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigator 

Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description. es 


The price for cabin is now fixed at $75, oe ate for each adult, without 
liquors. Neither the captain nor owners f these ets will be ri le ter letters, parcels. 
of packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of are 8 for. Apply to 


(ORGAN, asd 
youn aca tro South street, N. ¥ 


E. E. MOR 

ALEX’R WILe 

BARING, ~~ Hh & CO., London. 
ec 





Days “of Sailing from 
London. 

May 20,.. . Sept. 
June l,... 

June 13... 

June 25... 

July 7.... 

uly | 

July 31... 

Aug o as 

Ang 24. 


p+ am 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The  ailewnns ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York o0 we 
lst of each month, as fo! Mow York. 
e 


Ist JAMUATY 20. ce ren reseeesesences 
Ist May.....- 
lst September 
Ist February .. 
Ist Jume. ....0... 
, master. Ist October. ..........4. 
1st March .... 

MERCURY, New Ctipper.)) js: July... 
Conn, master. lst November... . 


WILLIAM TELL, 
Will master. 


ST. DENIS, 
Follansbee, master. 


eee eee ee ee er eer 


ST. NICHOLAS, Pee a Gage 


ee 


ee 


all first class New York built vessels, provided with all soquistte articles 
forte und convenience of passengers, and commanded by men of sng lngR in the trade. 
of te 5168, without wines or liquors, 
oods sent to the subscribers will be forwarded free from any c 


on those sctasly 
BOYD & Hl or ree 














W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE, No. 10, PARK PLACE, 








